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MDCCLXXXVI, 


TO THE 


R EVIL NE 


- 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE author of the following 
ſheets begs leave to anticipate 


your juſt criticiſms, by acknow- 
ledging the many errors in point of 
diction and grammatical propriety, 

Vor. I, * with 


[5 ] 
with which Juvenile Indiſctetions 
will be found to abound. 


But, Gentlemen, thoſe errors are 
female ones ; and if, as I truſt, the 
general tenor of the ſtory appears, as it 
was really meant, to blend inſtruction 


with amuſement, for the benefit of 


the young novel readers of the age, 


I have no doubt but you will feel 
yourſelves too much intereſted in 


its ſucceſs to be very ſevere on de- 


| fects, in which the heart hath no 


ſhare, and that -you will peruſe this 
trifling hiſtory with as much candor 
as 1s conſiſtent with the juſtice 


and 


G 1 
and impartiality of your on cha- 


racters. 


J have the Honour 


To ſubſcribe myſelf 


Your humble Servant, 


The AUTHOR, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY. 


S IX, 


IN laying at your Royal Highneſs's 
feet the following production, I give 
it a nominal conſequence no merit of 


its own could inſure; and I avail 


A 3 myſelf 


1 DEDICATION. 
myſelf of this opportunity to repeat 
thoſe ſentiments of reſpect and af- 


fection felt and expreſſed for your 
A Royal Highneſs, by the moſt reſpect· 
25 able characters in the profeſſion, of 

which you are the pride and hope. 
1 flatter myſelf, Sir, that, without 


decking my hero in all che im poſſibilities 
of abſolute perfection, I have rendered 


him worthy the protection of a man of 
honour; and though I have allowed ſome 
ſhades in his character, I hope, that his 


Juvenile Indiſcretions will not entirely 


obſcure the Integrity of his principles. 
If 


DEDICATION, wi 
If your Royal Highneſs ſhould con- 


deſcend to amuſe a vacant hour by 
peruſing Juvenile Indiſcretions, I ſhall, 
at leaſt have the honour of meeting. 
your ſentiments. in my ideas of the. 
rugged honeſty and innate. generoſity. 
of thoſe rough beings you were born 
to command, and by * intrepid, 
and loyal ſervices it is the Britons uni- 
verſal hope, the ſon of an Engliſh 
King may live to add to the dearly. 
acquired glory of the Britiſh flag. 

In real life, Sir, thoſe youthful. ſal- 
kes, that come under the deſcription. 
of 


vil DE DIC ATI o N. 
of Juvenile Indiſcretions, are fo far 


from' being conſidered as blemiſhes in 


the character of young men, that they 
are hailed by the wiſe and experienced, 


as ſure omens of that vivacity and 
ſtrength of genius which prompts the 


mind to hetoic actions, and which 


carries it through the moſt arduous 
undertakings : and a voluntary recol- 
lection of thoſe ade een of our 
youth, which leaves a leflon of cls | 
rience on the memory, free from the 
remorſe no rank or ſtation can ſepa- 
rate from conſcious guilt, is the firſt 


gradation 


DEDICATION. it 
graation to that ſecret ſelf- acquittal, 


that perfection of the ſou], alluded to 
by the moral Webber, who re- 
commended it to man, ro reverence 
himſelf. To this precept of Pythago- 
ras, permit me, Sir, to add the ardent 
wiſh of an humble individual, which 
compriſes every earthly good, when 
ſhe prays, that your Royal Highneſs 


: may, on all occaſions, retain the power 
to reverence your ſelf. 
la the hiſtory of Henry Dellmore 1 
have buinbly endeayoured to point out 
thoſe dangerous rocks, which, lying | 
1880 under 


- 


* _ DEDICATION... 


under a ſmiling ſurface, have too often 

wrecked the inexperienced mariner 
| and, by 8 inſtances from real 
life, to hint, with great deference, to 


ſuch young men, as your Royal High- 


neſs very well knows, the advantage 
of ſteering under an able pilot, till 


they have, in the maritime phraſe, ſea- 
room to exerciſe their own abilities, 
with honour to themfelves, and ſatis- 
faction to thoſe whom the dear ties of 
blood, or the ſtill dearer ones of friend- 
ſhip, intereſts in their welfare. If I 


have failed in an attempt my heart 


approved, 


DEDICATION. 


approved, the intention, which I truſt 
is laudable, will, I hope, atone for 


che demerits in my hiſtory; and as this 


addreſs to your Royal Highneſs, is the 
pure reſult of real reſpect and loyal 


attachment to my Sovereign and his 


offspring, I humbly intreat its pre- 
ſumption may be forgot, in the zeal 
with which I beg leave to ſubſcribe 
myſelf, | Sir, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 
moſt loyally devoted, 


and obedient humble ſervant, 


Tuz AUTHOR. 
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Juvenile Indiſcretions. 


CHAPTER l. 
The Academy. 


W HEN the heart is at eaſe with its own 


feelings; when it is equally free from care 
or ſelf-reproach, it is ever diſpoſed to find 
pleaſure in the whole face of the creation. 

Thus Mr. Franklin, as he paſſed in his 
carriage along one of the public roads lead- 
ing from the metropolis to a country vil- 
lage, found a ſource for admiration and ap- 
probation in many things and places which 
would have eſcaped a leſs ſatisfied obſerver 
among the reſt, 

That, ſaid he, to his ſiſter, who accom- 
panied him, appears to be a very good houſe, 
It is delightfully ſituated. 

Vor. J. B I; 


— 
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_It was a large brick manſion, with iron 


gates, a magnificent entrance, and though 
now its principal ornament was a ſemicir- 
cular board, on which. was exhibited in 
gold letters, THE ACADEMY,” it bore teſ- 
timony to the_grandeur of 1ts former inha- 
bitants. 

A ſchool! obſerved Miſs Franklin ; every 
avenue to this great town is ſo crowded with 
ſeminaries of education, where, if you cre- 
dit the pompous promiſes of the ſeveral pro- 
prietors, it is next to impoſſible for any of 


our youth to avoid being learned in the 
_ extreme; that when, in every ſtation of 


life, I meet ſo many ignorant people of all 


Tanks, I am tempted to wiſh a modern exer- 


tion of that ſpirit in my countrymen which 
actuated the Romans, at the period when 
they drove the illiterate ſchoolmaſters out 


of the Commonwealth. 
Without entering into their particular 


merits, replied Mr. Franklin, the placing 
children out of the ſmoke of the city muſt 
at leaſt anſwer one good purpoſe ; and I 
was thinking if we were to beſtow a charity 
of that kind on poor David Morton, it might 
help 


4 
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help his puny conſtitution, and enable him 
to-get his living with comfort to himſelf and 
advantage to his mother. 9109 

Miſs Franklin gave an aſſenting nod. 

The ſchool we have juſt paſſed is a ſitua- 
tion that, by reaſon of its elevation, I ſhould' 
like for him. ali 

And why not fix on it then ? 

With Mr. Franklin there lay but one 
objection, (ſuppoſing the maſter's qualifica- 
tions to be ſuch as anſwered his ideas of what 
a man ſhould poſſeſs who undertook the edu- 
cation of youth), and that was, whether from 
the elegant appearance of the houſe it might 
not be ſetting the boy out on a higher plan 
than it was his intention to continue him; 
the price he did not think of; the ſponta- 
neous efforts of a generous diſpoſition in” 
Mr. Franklin were ever unalloyed by in- 
tereſted, or, as far as regarded himſelf, 10 5 
niary motives. | 

Me mean, faid he, to aſſiſt and ſerve the 
ſon of our old and faithful ſervant, not to 
adopt him; we muſt therefore, for tus xc, 
take care to draw the line between profuſe- 

B'2 x: __ 
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neſs and benevolence; the leaſt appearance 
of the former may wholly defeat the pur- 
poles of the latter, and conſequently injure 
the boy, inſtead of doing him good. I fear 
this ſchool is one where children of a ſupe- 
rior rank are educated, the houſe is ſo very 
handſome. | 
Mr. Franklin was a man of underſtand- 
ing, ſome knowledge of the world, and well 
read; he was, nevertheleſs, extremely igno- 
rant of many things that leſs experienced ? 
people are perfectly well acquainted with; $ 
he had, for inſtance, no ſuſpicions that the I 
moſt illiterate and worthleſs blockheads in 
the community could have the aſſurance to 
ſet themſelves up for inſtructors of youth, 
and till leſs could he think it poſſible, 
without a ſingle qualification but impu- 
dence, folly, and the eye-trap of a good 
houſe, and a handſome ſhow-board of invi- 
tation, that ſuch beings could ſucceed in 
fo arduous, and, indeed, ſo ſacred an under- 
taking. | 

Mr. Franklin was ignorant of this mat= © 
ter, but the reader is, or may be, better in- 
formed, 
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JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS, 5 
formed, that any of the ſixpenny ſtages round 
town will ſet him down before a houſe of 
this defcription, where he may be convinced 
that the ſpecious accommodations which lure 
the heart of the fond parent, or attentive guar- 
dian are as viſionary as the accompliſhments 
undertaken to be taught; they may find a 
great number of children crowded together 
in the out- buildings of fome of thoſe fine 
ſchools, where they eat, drink, and ſleep, with 
as little pretenſions to cleanlineſs and de- 
cency as are to be met with in ſome of our 
5 and with no more pleaſure 

or advantage from the houſes and gardens 
that attracted — * _—_ on perk | 
by. | 
Mr. Franklin was a becher the eldeſt 
of nineteen children, all of whom were dead, 
except the ſiſter, his companion in *this 
excurſion, whom we will not venture to call 
old maid. His own education had been libe- 
ral, but putting a boy to a modern boarding 


ſchool was new to him as well as to Miſs 
Franklin, 


B 3 We 
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We will inquire about this matter, ſaid 
the lady, of Mrs. Napper ; ſhe muſt be ac- 
quainted with the particulars of ſo near a * 
neighbour. | 4 
They were now drawing up to another Y 
ane houſe, where a ſecond black 
board, that was likewiſe dignified with gold 
letters, informed them it was 


MRS. NAPPER's 


Bonne Senooi FoR Younc LADIEs. 


Hete they were hown into a parlour, orna- 
mented with various pieces of needle-work, 
drawings, muſical- inſtruments, &c. &c. 
They were received by the governeſs herſclt, 
a little plain woman, with a dirty ſkin, mat- 
ted locks, and deranged head-dreſs, accom- 
panied by her daughter, a beauty at all 
points, in the extremity of the mode, and a 
pretty delicate girl of fourteen, Miſs Clara 
Elton, to whom Mr. Franklin was guardian. 
Previous to that gentleman's leaving 

| 3 for the ſummer ſeaſon, he called to 
ſce his young ward, and prevent her wiſhes; 


the 
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the coach was loaded with finery, and every 
kind of preſents ſuitable to her age and the 
hilarity of her diſpoſition ; when thoſe had 
been ſeparately examined and admired, Miſs 
Franklin reminded her brother of their 1n- 
tended inquiries reſpecting the ſchool they 
had paſſed. 

Mrs. Napper aſſured them Mr. Puffardo 
was a prodigious good ſort of a man, mighty 
clever, and accompliſhed ; that he had a vaſt 
number of ſcholars, and laſtly; that his terms 
were very reaſonable. ; 

What his particular qualifications were, 
indeed Mrs. Napper could not tell, for the 
belt of all poſſible reaſons: She had never 
heard of them. 

But though either above or below -a 
ſingle qualification himſelf, he kept uſhers, 
and taught every thing; that is to fay, he 
had ſixty boys, and, with the aſſiſtance of 
ſometimes two, and oftener one, of thoſe 
uſhers, he inſtructed them in 

The Claſſics, 

French, 

Writing, | 
B 4 Arithmetic 
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the key of that was miſlaid, it not being 
cuſtomary to open it on common occaſions; 


lv vENIIE INDISCRETIONS, 
>, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, 

Mathematics, 
Geography, 

Geometry, 

Pf Trigonometry, 
Aſtronomy, 
And all logical ſciences, 


In ſhort, the difficulty would be to ſay 
what might not be learnt at Mr. Puffardo's 
ſchool: the liſt which Mrs. Napper pre- 
ſented Mr. Franklin; on one of his own 
cards, induced him to order the carriage 
there, and Clara Elton, at her earneſt re- 
-queſt; Wee eee nana Miſs 
Franklin to 6 

THz A CA DEMY, 


The erben rang at the front gate, but 


Mr. Franklin was therefore obliged to enter 
by a back way, through a large court or 
play- ground, where, as he paſſed, an ob- 
ject not only ſtruck his eye, but arreſted his 
Hen attention 


* 
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JUVENILE INDIJSCRETIONS.. 9 
attention ſo much, that he ſuffered the ladies 
to paſs on without him. 

This was a tall, thin, overgrown lad, with 
dark uncombed hair, a face ſo begrimed 
with dirt, that it was not poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh his features; a coat with a ſleeve and a 
half; a black waiſtcoat, pinned over; both 
were without buttons, and too big ; an 
old leather pair of breeches ; ſtockings of 
different colours, full of holes, and about 
his heels; his toes bare, out of his ſhoes, 
and a very ragged dirty ſhirt ; he was jerk- 
ing ftones over the wall, and gave Mr. 
Franklin a very unfavourable 1dea, not only 
of himſelf, but the place where fo deplorable 
an object dwelt. 

Mr. Puffardo being apprized of the en- 
trance of ſtrangers, now appeared, and hav- 
ing glanced his eye at their elegant carriage, 
paid his compliments with a mixture of 
pomp and ſervility, obſerved by Miſs Frank- 
lin, though her brother was too much 
engaged immediately to attend to it. 

He led the way into a handſome parlour, 
where a fide-window looked into the yard 

B 5 | through. 
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zhrovgh, which they had paſſed ; and Mr. 
Franklin had his e again excited by 
The ſame ragged object. - 
Mr. Puffardo was, Mrs. N apper ſad, a 
prodigious; , clever man; he was, in truth, 
about as well qualified to ſuperintend the 
education of youth as ſhe herſelf was for 
the ſame office to young ladies. 
His wife, on whom he had beſtowed his 
flelectable perſon for the ſake of a trifling 
ſum of money, ſaved by dint of the parſi- 
mony of a former huſband, was what is vul- 
garly termed a hard-working woman, and 
acquitted herſelf very decently i in every part 
of the houſe i in that character; but as it very 
unfortunately happened, that Mr. Puffardo 
now thought proper to be very gentecl; 
and, as the good woman's talents did not 
Jay that way, her deficiency on one hand, 
and his capacity on the other, were often 
productive of j Jars, which loudly interrupted 
the harmony of the married ſtate; but 
though Mrs. Puffardo was leſs in practice 
of the graces than was perfectly agreeable 
© ber ſpouſe, be had ber grievances, and 
Mr. 
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Mr. Puffardo had his defects; he was ſo 
totally inattentive to the grand point that 
tempted his lady to beſtow on him her 
perſon and fortune, and ſo void of tender- 
neſs for her, that ſhe naturally concluded 
he beſtowed it on ſome other more happy 
object; ſhe was therefore extremely jealous 
of her charming ſpouſe. 

Mr. Puffardo had no pretenſions even to 
a tolerable education ; for three things he 
was particularly remarkable, undaunted 
impudence, a lying tongue, and a vindic- 
tive ſpirit. 

But however deficient he might be in 
real merit, however ill qualified, ts the cre- 
dit of the age be it ſpoken, he had arrived 
in a very few years to the dignity he now 
enjoyed, viz. to be maſter of a large board- 
ing ſchool: with ſuch ſucceſs, and ſuch 
talents, he could not avoid beirig extremely 
well with himſelf, and he was, moreover, to 
the utter diſpleaſure of his lady, a perſon of 
great gallantry. | 

Miſs Franklin was a fine woman, of 
ene according to her own reckon ; 
B 6 ing 
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ing; her brother, indeed, made her forty; but 
he was old, and his memory might poſſibly 
deceive him. . She was, beſides, a learned 
lady, and a patroneſs of literature. She 
was acquainted with the dead languages, 
and her underſtanding was ſo truly maſcu- 
line, that ſhe held her own ſex in con- 
tempt; and it was to very few of the other 
ſhe afforded her eſteem. 

A ſchoolmaſter ſhould be a ſcholar ; Miss 
Franklin concluded Mr. Puffardo was one, 
and immediately ſtarted a learned ſubject ; 
her aſtoniſhment to find him incapable of 
holding a diſcourſe with her on her favou- 
rite topic was quickly ſucceeded by con- 
tempt. 12 
Poor Puffardo had never been ſo em- 4 
barraſſed; he knew nothing of hiſtory, an- 
cient or modern ; was as unacquainted with 
authors as with languages; and the whole 
depth of his talents laying in the mere lim- MM 
ber of his tongue, he, unuſual as it was, 
felt himſelf confounded ; but zounds ! it 
was but a woman, ſure he could talk to 
a woman ; calling therefore all the bombaſt 
| þ he 


JUVENILE INDISCRETIONS, 13 
he was maſter of to his aid, he conſtrued 
1 the ſilent contempt and ſatirical turn of the 
X lady's countenance into an attention to his 
wit, and flattered himſelf ſhe would loſe 
all remembrance of his ignorance in the 
fulſome compliments he was paying her 
perſon. [4/25 Pte 
In the midſt of a very fine ſpeech he 
had taken her hand, which, to ſay the truth, 
was a very fine one, in a gallant way, pe- 
culiar to himſelf, when he was interrupted; 
Mr. Franklin's obſervations from the 
window were accompanied by Miſs Flton's ; 
ſtill the ragged boy was in view; at length, 
a ſhrill female voice, from a waſh-houſe on 
the oppoſite ſide the yard, bawled out, 
Mumps! Mumps! faid a little pert fel- 
low, ſon to the miſtreſs, as he ran acroſs. 
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hvery coat, who was cleaning ſhoes; and 
Mumps, faid a tall freſh-coloured pretty 
young man, who entered at that moment, 
and whom the ragged boy immediately, very 
uncivilly knocked down, regardleſs of the 
diſorder 


the yard: Momp, echoed a Black, in an old 
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diforder into which he threw a mighty well 
dreſſed head of hair, a killing ſcarlet coat, 
and a white ſatin tambour waiſtcoat. 

The proſtrate beau made no attempt to 
riſe ; and Mumps, as they called him, was 
walking very compoſedly away, when his 
eyes met thoſe of Miſs Elton: Mr. 
Franklin was again aſtoniſhed by a low 
bow from him, returned with crimſoned 
cheeks, and her very beſt curteſy, from 
Clara. - | 
By this time a ſtout, thick, vulgar look- 
ing woman made her appearance in the 
yard, with her arms up to the elbows in 
ſuds ; her rage was great, her voice ex- 
alted, and the looks ſhe gave poor Mumps 


we re banetu]; ſhe aſſiſted the pretty youth 


to riſe, and vowed to have Mumps turned 
out of doors that inſtant; to effect which 
ſhe burſt into the parlour. 

It was Mrs. Puffardo. 

If her anger were excited at what had paſt 
in the yard, what muſt ſhe feel at the W 


ſhe beheld in | tae parlour | 


There 


) 
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<= There ſat her Cara Spofa, looking ear- 
b neſtly in the face of a very handſome, though 
at, not a young, woman, whoſe hand he had at 
JF chat inſtant very gallantly ſeized. 
& | Heavens! what an injury! 41 
Huſly ! bawled the inſulted wife, what 
buſineſs have you with my huſband ? Oh! 
you villain, will you never leave off your 
tricks; but I'll teach the creature to come 
under my own roof, to rob an honeſt woman 
ot her due. 
XZ This threat was no ſooner uttered, than 
the dame advanced to put it in execution. 
Miſs Elton ſcreamed; Mr. Franklin, alarm- 
ed at his ſiſter's danger, advanced likewiſe, 
and Mr. Puffardo ſhrunk to the other fide 
of the room. Maſs Franklin, the innocent 
cauſe of the miſchief, however, ſat very com- 
=X poſedly, and, finiſhing her pinch of ſnuff 
4 | with great philoſophy, begged her brother 
not to interrupt the converſation ; a matri- 
monial duet was what ſhe ſeldom was treated 


very agree ible. 
By 


with, and it being perfectly novel, it was 


* 
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By che time the lady had uttered this, 
Mrs. Puffardo, awed by the looks and man- 
ners of Mr. Franklin, and obſerving the 
elegant carriage in waiting, had began to 
recolle& herſelf, and turning all her fury MW 
on her huſband, attempted an apology, half '' 
palliating her own violence, and half cri- 
minating him.. | g ; 
Dear me, Ma'am, I am very ſorry, but Y 
Pm ſure it's a marcy I keep my ſenſes ; | 
what between one thing .and another, and 1 J 
indeed it's a ſad thing to have ſuch a huſ. 
band; here now that ragamuffin that juſt 
now. knocked down Mr. Holcombe, he 
keeps him in ſpite of my teeth; an im- 
pudent ſcoundrel, that has not a rag to cover 
kim, or a bit of bread to put in his mouth, 
but what we give him out of charity. He 
makes nothing of telling me he wont. 1 
did but order him to get up a tub of coals 
for the waſherwomen, and, would you be- 

eve it, he downright refuſed me. 
Miſs Elton wept. Mr. Franklin's looks. 
diſcovered: contempt for the ſpeaker, and- 
[ Miſs 


*. 2 * 2 - 
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| # Miſs Franklin had again recourſe to her ſnuff- 
; . box, and then, with a ſatyrical caſt of coun- 
4 Wrenance, proteſted ſhe did not wonder at 
| 4 rs. Puffardo's ill humour; ſhe could not 
3 chink how any man could feel charitably diſ- 
I poſed towards an object who would not fetch 
Tt coals; and it was a ſhame a gent/ewoman's 
commands ſhould be diſputed. 

Mr. Puffardo thus condemned, took his 
part in the converſation; he declared it was 
not his fault the fellow was kept; he had 
lately been very unfortunate in his uſhers, 
and obliged to make uſe of him as an aſſiſtant. 
What! interrupted Mr. Franklin, that 
odject! was he your aluüſtant; z can de be 
capable? 


ver 
th, Sir, anſwered the ſchoolmaſter, ſwelling 


Vith the idea of his own conſequence; that 


4e 

young man was educated here, and though I 
als lay it, is as good a claſſical ſcholar, and 
e- rites as fine a hand as any lad in England. 


Good God! exclaimed Mr. Franklin, by 


of ſuch FANS: 
As 


— — ———_—_— — — — 


hat accident is he then become the object 
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As to that, faid Mrs. Puffardo, let him 
be ever ſo clever, he is a nuiſance to the 
ſchool; all his ſpite is levelled againſt poor 
dear Mr. Holcombe, a young gentleman that 
is a gentleman, and one that has always 
paid and can ſtill pay a good price for civi- | g 
lity; and only cauſe when he paſſed for 8 
Sir Harry, forſooth, they was cronies, and 
ſince he has been found out, he does 
not like to keep ſuch beggarly company; 
but out of the houſe he ſhall go; I'll never 
keep a vagabond to knock a gentleman F 
down. 4 
Had he really the ede to ſtrike 4 
Billy? aſks the huſband. .T'll turn him out 
this inſtant ; and away went the ſchoolmaſ- i 


2 — — — 
— — — —— — 


— 
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— 
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— 


ö III give him a bleſſing at parting, how- 1 
ever, ſaid his wife, as ſhe waddled after 
28 him. 4 
8 A bleſſed kita this, ſaid Miſs Frank- 4 
f lin; but what's the matter with you, Clara? 
This called Mr. Franklin's attention to 

| his ward, whoſe tears were flowing : he aſked 

f & ſhe knew the young man. 5% 

ll. Oh! 
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Oh! Sir, anſwered the lovely girl, ſob- 
bing, it is poor Henry Dellmore, the youth 
whoſe misfortune it was to be the inſtru- 
ment of Mr. Dellmore's fraud. I begged. 
my papa to do ſomething for him when the 
wicked woman abſconded, but he was ſo 
angry 

Perhaps, Clara, you intend, faid Mr. 
Franklin, to aſſiſt him yourſelf when you 
are of age, | 

Oh! certainly, poor fellow; it is not 
three years ago when thoſe people pretended 
to idolize him; he was ſhewn as the cre- 
dit of their ſchool; and at Mrs. Napper's 
we were. all ready to quarrel about being 
his partner at every ball, though, poor fel- 
low, when he had his own choice, he al- 
ways ſelected me; and, I am ſure, if he 
had been really my grandfather's heir he 
would have been very generous to me, had 
my papa died inſolvent, as you know, Sir, 
he would have done, had the diſcovery not 
been made. 

Perhaps, ſaid Mr. Franklin, very grave- 
ly, if you had not ſo very ſevere and hard- 

hearted 
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hearted a guardian, you would have ſolicited 
his favour for this unfortunate youth. l 
Ah! Sir, cried the bluſhing Clara, | y 
feel your reproof, and intreat your pardon. 1 | 
I have no excuſe for my thoughtlefs con- 1 | 
duct but my ill- ſucceſs with my father, 
though the miſeries of the poor youth, , which | | 
we are continually. told of, ought to have 
encouraged me as much as your known $ 
benevolence. = 
If he writes fo well, brother, L want an 
ee ſad Miſs Franklin. 41 
At this inſtant Mr. Puffardo entered, fol- 
loved by his Rib, whoſe appearance was a8 
much changed as her countenance. 
FThis lady, for having now on a white 
levitte, ſne muſt be ſo called, was a ſhort 
thick red - haired perſon, about fifty years 
old. When ſhe firſt made her entree into 
the parlour, ſhet had directly come from 
the waſh-houſe,” where, indeed, ſhe was 
always a capital performer, and where, as 
ſhe found herſelf moſt at home, ſhe was ge- 
nerally better humoured than any where 
rd but her ſpirits had not been a little 
. ruffled 
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rufled by the abominable impudence of 
poor Mumps, who had actually refuſed, 
as ſhe had truly repreſented, to aſſiſt the 


[if 
n. miſerable Black, dreſſed with their red and 
n. brown livery, in bringing firing to the 
r, waſh-houſe. For this offence he had faſted; 


and though he had, from the time Mr. 
Puffardo. condeſcended to keep him out 
of charity, been ſuffered to ſave them a 
WF writing-uſher, he grew ſo proud and fo 
obſtinate, and, withal, had ſo much manual 
ſtrength, it was not in their power to keep 
him in the ſubjection which their vain-glori- 
ous pride made due to the affectation of be- 
nevolence; they therefore now 'wiſhed to 
rid themſelves of one who indicated no 
little propenſity to deſpiſe them. In this 
diſpoſition, a ſmaller matter than that of 
naffronting the young gentleman, who was 
g gentleman, and could ſtill pay for genteel 
treatment, as his father kept a punch-houſe 
in Jamaica, and whoſe ſelf was the aſſem- 
blage of every thing pretty, would have 


procured the diſmiſſion of Mumps from the 
academy, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Puffardo was not informed that her 
huſband had company, and ran in, as 1 ſaid, 
without attending to appearance. 

She had on an old dark cotton gown, 
over which was a dirty white bed-gown, 
with a quantity of coloured handkerchiets 
tied over her head and neck; her ſleeves 
were tucked up above her elbows, and her 
check apron. was reeking with ſuds. 

Miſs Franklin's eye, ever capacious in 
viewing matters to afford her ſubject for 
that contempt and ridicule which ſhe felt 
| for the unlearned and illiterate, took in the 
| whole of her figure; and ſhe enjoyed the 
abſurdity of her behaviour. 


[ her huſband failed not to remonſtrate on 

her folly, and having explained the buſi- 

neſs, as well as exaggerated the conſequence 

_of their gueſt, prevailed on her to leave to 
him the affair of turning out Mumps, and 
to make ſome _ alteration in her dreſs; as to 

his own, he obſerved it required none, he 

had fortunately juſt come from under the 

hair-dreſſer's hands. It was his conſtant 

1 865 practice 


When Mrs. Puffardo quitted the parlour, 


/ 
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practice to walk out every evening, either 
with Billy Holcombe, or ſome other of the 
lads the lateſt under his care, for the laud- 
able purpoſe of ſtaring every modeſt female 
out of countenance that was fo unlucky 
as to fall in their way. 

On ſuch an occaſion, it was not likely 


ment his perſon ; no, his hair was nicely 
crimped, powdered, and curled, not indeed 
Vith aplaited tail, like Billy's, but round, and 

| feathered at top, in imitation of a clerical 


beau; it was, in fact, poor Mr. Puffardo's 


and aſſiſtants” added to The academy;” 
but it ſomehow happened, tho' Mr. Puffar- 
do carried very marketable commodities to 


competent ſtock of aſſurance, and felf- 


late to whom he applied for orders was 
troubled with conſcientious ſcruples, and 
therefore would neither hear nor fee! the 
heavy 


ſo ſmart a fellow would neglect to orna- 


particular misfortune that this ſpruce taſte. 
of his was not more than imitation ; his ambi- 
tion was tohave, © By the Rev. Mr. Puffardo 


pave his way into the church, ſuch as a 


ſufficiency, he did not ſucceed ; far the pre- 


. 
IO — 
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heavy arguments offered by the peda- 2 
This diſappointment Puffardo kept to 
himſelf, but his dreſs, though vaſtly ſmart T 
in that way, always betrayed his private F 
wiſhes ; and he was on ſuch delightful 
terms with himſelf, that he never ſaw the 
miniſter of the pariſh aſcend the pulpit, with- 
out making private compariſons between 
his own abilities and that of the offici- 
ating clergyman ; that thoſe compariſons 3 
terminated in his own favour I need not 
fay ; and they were ever followed by a figh 4 
of regret, at the bar put to his ſhewing 
himſelf to advantage, by the obſtinate wy : 
late before- mentioned. Þ 

While the lady was retired to dreſs, her 
huſband deſcended from the ſteps into the 
yard, ordering Mumps to be ſummoned, in a 
voice which he intended ſhould convey to the | 
gueſts in the parlour an idea of his extreme 
importance, and fill his own people with | 
fear and trembling. Mumps, ſaid the little | 
pertmaſter, who called Mrs. Puffardo mama. 
Mom . 
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Momp, repeated the Black ; and Mumps, 
was echoed from every quarter ; but Billy 
Holcombe did not then favour them with 
his voice, that elegant youth. being under 
the immediate care of the cook-maid, who, 
was plaſtering his face with vinegar and 
brown paper. 

Mumps was called till the walls reverbe · 
rated the ſound; he was ſought after from 
the garret to the duſt-hole; no Mumps 
could be found. a 

Mr. Franklin's cad ſaid he ſaw a 
ragged young man pals the carriage haſtily ; 
that he was in tears; that he took the road to 
London, and walked very faſt. | 

Mr. Puffardo meant to exhibit to all pre- 
ſent the pride of power, and the tyranny of 
a full purſe; his mean heart ſwelled with 
the imaginary triumph of turning an ami- 
able orphan from the miſerable ſhelter of 
his inhoſpitable roof ; and wholly occupied 
by thoſe ideas, he longed to claſe his gates 
_ againſt poor Mumps. 

But when the vain boaſter found that, tho' 
friendleſs, penny leſs, and deſtitute, the object 
Vol. I, C - 
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of his malice had himſelf forſaken him, 


diſappointment took place of his upſtart 


pride; and, as he could not indulge it, his. 
thoughts took another turn equally morti- 


fying. 
He now recollected the great ſervice the 
lad had been of to his ſchool, and that with. 


no ſmall regret, as he actually was a very 


clever young man; it immediately occur- 


ted to him that ſupplying the place he 


had for ſome time filled would be attended 
with great difficulty and expence; turning, 
ſullenly in with thoſe ideas on his mind, he 


met his wife coming to meet him. Mr. 


Puffardo had, in common with many other 
lords of the creation, a whim of laying to 
his wife the creditof every event that turned 
to the diſadvantage of their affairs, and ſo, 


vice verſa, taking to himſelf the merit of 


thoſe that had a contrary effect; in this in- 
ſtance, he ſumk the memory of all his own. 
ill uſage, and remembered only hers. 

So; Madam, you have thrown a good 
hundred a-year out of our pockets, ſaid he, 
his ſmall grey eyes twinkling their ſpiteful 
venom in her face. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Puffardo was tinder; a ſpark would 
fer her at any time in a blaze, and her 
ſpirits not being in the greateſt harmony at 
the preſent inſtant, as reflection had not 
quite reconciled her to the circumſtance 
of the hand, ſhe immediately retorted, 

What, by interrupting your converſation 
with the woman ! as ſhe followed him into 
the parlour. And here, in praiſe of the ex- 
treme prudence of this happy pair, I muſt 
do them the juſtice to ſay, they exceeded 
moſt people in the convenient art of cover- 
ing their private rancour with outward 
ſmiles, whenever it was their intereſt ſo to 
do. By the time Mr. Puffardo's face be- 
came viſible to the Franklins, a total change 
of features had taken place; and his lady 
profited by his example ſo much, that ſhe 
accoſted Miſs Franklin with great civility. 

That lady was eaſy enough of acceſs 
when ſhe could be diverted at the folly of 
the ignorant: if their vulgarity diſguſted, 
the novelty gf ſuch characters amuſed her; 
and, as ſhe mingled a moderate. quantity of 
fatire in- her obſervations, Mrs. Puffardo 
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was a ſubject on whom ſhe juſt now choſe 
® exerciſe her talents; ſhe fell in love 
with Mrs. Puffardo's mantua-maker ; never 
ſaw any thing ſit like her white levet; ad- 
mired the dowdy cap ſhe had on, and was 
charmed with her management of the waſh. 

So powerful is flattery, that even the 
vixen diſpoſition of Mrs. Puffardo was al- 
lured by it; ſhe had actually forgotten the 
manceuvre of the hand; and was on the 
point of being drawn into a particular 
hiſtory of her wardrobe and ceconomy, 
when, unfortunately, Miſs Franklin, in of- 
fering her ſnuff-box, diſplayed a beautiful 
white round arm, which, contraſted with 


her own, was the more tormenting, as ſhe | 


had the vexation to perceive her huſband's 
eyes at that moment fixed on the fame 
attractive object. 

This was too much; it revived her; Jea- 


louſy, and filled her with rage; yet, in 


conformity to the precaution I before men- 
tioned, which ſhe never, but on the moſt 
provoking occaſions, ſuch as the ſituation 
in 3 ſne had this morning detected her 
huſband, 
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huſband, forgotten, Mrs. Puffardo aroſe, and, 
with a ſmile, ſaid, My love, I believe I am 
wanted; the ſmile was one which her huſband 
perfectly underſtood, and it was anſwered by 
him with a Very well, my dear, in the ſame 
by tone, as ſhe abruptly quitted the room. 

Mr. Puffardo had been amuſing Mr. 
Franklin with anecdotes of Mumps, while 
his ſiſter was diverting herſelf with his wife: 
deprived of ſuch an inexhauſtible ſource of 
ridicule, ſhe now turned to another, not in 
the leaſt deſpairing of being equally enter- 
ained by the huſband ; but curioſity over- 
pc yered ſatire, and ſhe earneſtly liſtened 
to his diſcourſe, when ſhe found he was 
giving a hiſtory of Mumps, which, as it is 
the beſt we can at preſent impart to our 
readers, we give in the words of a perſan 
who boldly undertook to qualify youth for 
all ſituations in life. 

Why, Sir, this here boy, Mumps, as we 
call him, was placed with me by Mrs. 
Dellmore as hes own ſon, and, to be ſure, 
I thought nothing to the contrary, not I, 
though J am not eaſily deceived neither; 

C 3 her 
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her huſband died before the old gentleman, 
Sir Henry, ſo the never was a lady; old 
Square-toes did not like the match; indeed 
1 don't know how he ſhould, ſhe had nat a 
ſhilling to her fortune; ſhe boaſted of her 
family, indeed; but, Lord, as I ſay, what 
ſignifies family, that's all a mere hum; any 
man may ſpend a fortune, but give me 
the man that gets one, he's the man for 
my money. Well, the old gentleman made 
a cramp ſort of a will; there he gave Mrs. 
Dellmore all the eſtate till her ſon came of 
age; if he died a minor, Madam had not a 


farthing; the eſtate went to his daughter, 


one Mrs. Elton. Well, Mrs. Dellmore 
pretended to go to France for her health; 


why, Lord, 'twas all a ſham ; her dyn boy 


died, and God knows where ſhe picked up 
this ſcoundrel, but however, nobody ſo 
much as ſuſpected the cheat: well, home 
The came, and her fon, as ſhe called him, 


with her, and a friend of mine recommended 
mim to me. The woman behaved pretty 


enough to us, I can't ſay but ſhe did, and 
we could do no leſs than be civil in our 
turns 
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turns to her and Sir Henry, as we thought 
him. Well, Sir, at laſt, the murder came 
.out, as the ſaying is; ſome how or ſome 
how, one of her own ſervants blabbed ; 
the thing was proved.; Madam went off, 
and the impoſtor was left on my hands; 
could not ſo much as fix his pariſh ; how- 
ever, Sir, I am an independent man. I 
thought, thinks I, whatever is, is right, as 
Addiſon ſays ; twill be an act of charity 
to keep the boy; fo there, what does 
1 do, but begged all my younkers old 
clothes for him; but he was ſuch a canceited, _ 
pragmatical fellow, there was no ſuch thing 
as keeping him within .bounds.; nothing 
would ſerve him but viſiting the boys at 
breakings- up; he ſaid they invited him; 
they might and they might not; however, 
I thought it was a liberty unbecoming a 
mere beggar to take; indeed it was from 
chat circumſtanceefirſt called him Mumps. 
but we could not break him of it till his 
clothes was too bad to get him admittance 
any where; and ſince that, here I wanted 
tim to wear a livery, juſt when we had com- 
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pany, or went out in form, and that, as J 
told him, it would be a means of clothing 
him, and 1 would have put him a bit of 
Jace to his hat; but, Lord, not he, he 
ſcorned to be adviſed, though, as I told 
him, it was all for his good ; and from that 
time he has behaved as you have ſeen. I 
have no doubt but the fellow will come to 
be hanged. If I am not miſtaken, that is 


the very young lady he would have wrong- 


ed of her inheritance. I am ſure, Miſs, I am 


heartily glad jaſtice took place, 


Mr. Franklin aſked a few other queſ- 


tions, not, to Mr. Puffardo's extreme mor- 
tification, about his terms; he, indeed, no 
longer remembered the buſineſs that brought 
him to the academy. To David Malton his 
purſe he reſolved ſhould be properly open; 
but Mumps, his misfortunes, his ſituation, 
his diſtreſs, and, above all, his innocence, 


engroſſed the whole ſoul of compaſſion in 
Mr. Franklin, his ſiſter, and ward; they 


took a cool leave, and returned to Mrs. 


Napper's. 


CHAP. 


7 
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CAT. 


A broken Merchant. 


Mx. Elton, father to Miſs Clara, was, 
at the time he married Sir Henry Dellmore's 
daughter, an American merchant, in exten- 
ſive and flouriſhing circumſtances : he re- 
ceived with his lady a fortune of twelve 
thouſand pounds. 

Sir Henry Dellmore was a.man of liberal 
ideas, and his daughter the aſſemblage af 
delicacy, generoſity and goodneſs; her mind, 
indeed, had not received the advantage of 
a prudent bias; ſhe had not learnt how im- 
material to a fine lady it was in what manner 
her huſband conducted his affairs, provided 
her jointure was ſecure, and her ſeparate 
allowance regularly paid. Mr. Elton's not 
having landed property to ſettle on Miſs 
Dellmore was no objection to their alliance. 

If, Sir, ſaid ſhe to her father, I ſubmit 
the protection of my honour and perſon to 
aj” C 5 Mr. 
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Mr. Elton, are not thoſe depoſits of infi- 
mitely more conſequence than my fortune? 
What ſeparate intereſt can 1 petlibly have 
from the man of my choice? 

The only objection to this noble confi- 
«dence, returned Sir Henry, is the poſſibility 
of miſadventure in trade, which the firſt 


men in the mercantile line are ſubject to; in 


that caſe, without any real fault on the part 
-of Mr. Elton, you might live to regret a 
deviation from the cuſtom moſt prudent 
people chooſe to adhere-to. 
Oh! Sir, cried Miſs Dellmore, ſhould T 
not in that caſe ſhare the fate of my huſ- 
band ? on the contrary, if he continues pro- 
Fperous, will not the fortune which your 
paternal generoſity beſtows on me, when 
put into the hands of a man whoſe com- 
merce is as extenſive as his principles are 
good, be a means of adding to his powers 
abroad, as much asi flatter myſelf his happy 
wife will be his pleaſure at home? 

Sir Henry was not famous for arguments 
that would vanquifn the pleas of confidence 
and honour; he was, beſides, very fond of 
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his daughter, and, conſequently, a partial 
>? IM admirer of her ſentiments; the match was 
ve IF -concluded; the lady's fortune paid down 
even to the Shandean jerk of the laſt gui- 


4 nea, without a ſingle doubt on the part of 
I the daughter, or regręt on that of the father; 
a and, to this I muſt add, that the merchant, 
| charmed as he was with this open-hearted - 
act, would have received the lady with 
XZ -equal rapture had ſhe been deſtitute of the 
golden concomitants to happineſs. 
A Sir Henry. Dellmore did not live to fee 
XX his beloved daughter experience a reverſe 
col her firſt happy proſpects ; it was not till 
1 # -after his death that the troubles which occa- 
ſioned the mournful diſmemberment of the 


Britiſh empire commenced. 

Mr. Elton's property, to a large amount, 
happened unfortunately to be in the hands of 
-perſons whoſe principles were at any rate.to 

obtain riches; they had the ſagacity to fore- 
Hee that public ruin would be their private be- 
nefit, and rebellion a ſpunge that would rub 
out all accounts with their correſpondents 
on this ſide che Atlantic. I need not add 
6 ho 
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bow well thoſe plans ſucceeded. Mr. El- 
ton's known probity procured him the 
reſpect and compaſſion of his fellow- citi- 
Zens, but they would nt anſwer the pay- 
ment of thoſe bills, many of them accepted 


from the perfidious Americans. 


Mr. Elton became a bankrupt. 

Mrs. Elton broken-hearted : and who 
Mall ſcrutinize into the wiſe diſpenſations of 
This unfortunate 
couple, who had been married twelve years 
without being bleſſed with a pledge of their 
affections, an heir to their then proſperous 
fortunes, now, in the hour of their calamity, 
had the grief of ſeeing a child, not leſs dear 
for the unpropitious ſeaſon of its birth, in- 
volved in their poverty, in their misfortunes. 

The unhappy bankrupt's effects enabled 


him in the end to pay the full demand of all 


his creditors; but his affairs were too exten- 


ſive to be ſoon ſettled ; he inſtantly obtained 


ais certificate, and offers of credit to any 
amount, but a blow was ſtruck that render- 
ed him incapable of entering again with pro- 
per attention into buſineſs. His wife was 
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in a rapid decline, and himſelf, from the grief 
and fatigue of attending on her, as well as 


vexation on account of his circumſtances, 
likewiſe in ill health; the little Clara, their 


mutual darling, was the only earthly thing 
that claimed the attention of the miſerable 
pair, but nothing could fave the mother's 
life; ſhe died when her infant had not turned 


her third year. N 
The canker-worm of grief had eat its 


4 way into the inmoſt receſſes of Mr. Elton's 


heart; but while his ſoul turned from all 
that the world couſd give to the grave of his 
Clara, her laſt words, Be careful of my 
child,“ rung from thence in hollow ſounds 
on his ears. Reluctantly, with deep and bit- 
ter groans, he left the ſacred repoſitory of 
love and friendſhip, the ſpot more enviable 
to him than à palace, that contained the 
remains of his wife, placed the child at a 
cheap boarding- ſchool, near the houſe where 
her mother had removed for the "air, and 
accepted the place of firſt clerk to Meſlrs. 
Franklin, WG and Leveſage. . 

. Contracted 
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Contracted as were his circumſtances, 4 Þ 
Mr. Elton's pride never forſook him; he 
paid a better price for his child than Mrs. i 
Napper received for any other ſcholar, but 4 F 
chat was little; he forgot not for a moment I 
that Clara was all that was left of his be- 
loved wife.; he would deprive himſelf of 
| neceſſaries to give her ſuperfluities, but 
| 0 would not accept of any pecuniary obliga- 
| | l tions, though many of his reſpectable tcllow- 
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<citizens would have gladly contributed to 
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f he eaſe of his circumſtances. 

Silent, haughty, and .reſerved, he diſ- 
. charged with fidelity and exactneſs the du- 
1 ties of his ſtation, but his lips were ever 
cloſed on the ſubject of his inward woes, and 
his heart was inacceſſible to the approach af 
kindneſs; over his child he would indulge 
in a luxury of grief; and, while with flow- 
Ing eyes and agonizing ſighs he marked the 
reſemblance of each feature to his loſt wife, 
he fervently prayed that God would take 
the dear object of his love and care (before 
Ve fell a victim to the ſame grief that had 
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AJeſtroyed her mother) out of the unkind, the 
X -unfeeling world. 

Mr. Elton's health would not long per- 
mit him to continue the full diſcharge of 
4 | his duty, yet Mr. Franklin would not hear 
er his relinquiſhing his place for an avowed 
reaſon, which the world allowed to be ſheer 
X wiſdom, viz. that he could not have it ſo well 
; ſupplied by any other perſon; but he had a 
ſtronger private one, which the world would 
not, perhaps, have been-ſo partial to, name- 
y, an irreſiſtible impulſe, that ſought alli- 
ance with unmerited affliction wherever he 
met it; the pride of heart, which, carried to 
me exceſs it was in Mr. Elton, rendered him 
a ſacred, a reſpectable object of compaſſion 
to Mr. Franklin, tho' it would have excited 
diſguſt in many others; and he ſeized with 
an avidity, conceivable only to hearts like 
his own, on every occalion to adminiſter 
relief with the utmoſt delicacy to the grief, 
as well as the circumſtances of the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Elton, whoſe health decreaſing 
daily, and whoſe own inward prognoftics 
being of the moſt fatal ſort, he, by degrees, 
3 tſoftened 
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ſoftened in his reſerve and concern for h, 

child, conquered the inflexibility of his 4 
temper, and condeſcended to implore the 
favour and protection of the benevolent Mr. | 
Franklin for the young orphan (as ſhe ſoon 8 
muſt be) whom he had ſent for to his 
lodgings purpoſely to preſent to him. I 

Clara dropped her pretty curtſey, and was 
received without a ſingle word to the arms N 
and affections of the good banker. 1 
No, Mr. Franklin did not ſpeak, neither i 
was a ſtamp neceſſary to bind im to the 4 
performance of a promiſe; but Mr. Elton's Wl 
ſoul retired with joy within itſelf; it aſpired 
with confidence and gratitude to the man- 
ſion where his wife uo lived; it anticipated 
the approach of that moment which would 
reunite them, when he might ſay, I am 
come to thee, my Clara, but I have not left 
thy child unprotected. 

A filence of ſome moments enſued ; it 
was broken by Mr. Franklin, who, in faul- 
tering accents, begged Mr. Elton to com- 
poſe his mind in the peaceful ſerurity of all 
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The very next day a diſcovery of a moſt 
important nature was made ; the younger 
brother of Mrs. Elton had left an heir, who 
Vas in reality dead, notwithſtanding his 
Lido had concealed it, and impoſed a child 


on the family as heir to the Dellmore title 
and eſtate; one of thoſe concerned in the 


fraud made the diſcovery, and the lady ab- 
ms ſconded; a decree was obtained in favour 

of Clara Elton, as being the heireſs to her 
her {Wcouſin, two days only before her father's 
the death, who continued to requeſt Mr. Frank- 
n's lin's guardianſhip to her perſon : as to her 
red fortune, ſhe became a ward of Chancery. 
m- Mrs. Napper, the governeſs of the board- 


ing ſchool where Miſs Elton was placed at 
her mother's death, and where ſhe yet con- 


inued, was a perſon who, for the ſake of 


umbers, undertook the education of young 


Padies at a very low price; ſhe took little 


it care of her pupils, and leſs of her own cha- 
1-3 f racter and circumſtances 3 ſhe was, what 
1- WEpone people call, good-natured, that is, ſhe 


I 


le 


; | vas always ready for a party of pleaſure, 
ad in high ſpirits while it laſted. She had 


tO 
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two daughters, pretty in the world's eye, and 
perſect beauties in her own. 
Now, as it is not in the nature of things 
For a beauty to be an uſeful member of the 
community, .as the Miſs Nappers were 
Fully ſenſible of their charms, and, as they 
were ladies who conſidered the keeping a 
ſchool as a mode of life infinitely beneath I 
their merits, and conſequently choſe to di- 
welt their | pretty heads of all care about 
getting an honeſt livelihood, their pride, 
andolence, and extravagance, were, in- 
deed, added to their mother's thoughtleſ 
and indolent turn, greatly accelerating her 
deal of low cunning, and paid her court to 
the paſſions of the children under her care 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they were in ge- 
neral very fond of her, without knowing 
why; and little Clara having been ſo early 
deft motherleſs, knew no other perſon, her 
father excepted, on whom to laviſh the ſond- 
neſs and ſenſibility which her heart abounded 
with,; ſhe” was, indeed, ſuch an amiable IB 
| _ hive 
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nitle creature, that it was impoſſible to avoid 
f loving her; and Mrs. Napper, as well as 
; her daughters, always made her a kind of 
q pet. 
; When therefore: the fortune ſhe was un- 
aoubted and uncontroulable heireſs to, 
became known to the governeſs and her fa- 
muy, they were all moſt aſſiduouſly bent on 
cCultivating the affections of a young crea- 
ture with whoſe arable and ductile diſpo- 
poſition they were ſo perfectly acquainted, 
and to whole brilliant fortune they looked 
WF with hope and expectation. 
= As thoſe plans commenced at the inſtant 


Clara was loſing her only natural friend, it is 
not to be wondered at that the increaſing 
profeſſions of affection, and the atrentive 
WT kindneſs of Mrs. Napper and her daughters 
W ſhould make an impreſſion on her young 
mind not eaſily eraſed. 
= Mr. Franklin wiſhed to remove her to a 
ſchool where ſhe might be taught accom- 
WE pliſhments, and make connections more ſuit- 
ble to her deſtined rankin life; but the ſlight- 
eſt hint of a removal affected her ſo much, 
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that he, who was the ſoul of friendly attach- 
ments him/elf, could not help applauding 
her affection for the family that had brought 
her up, and conſented to her remaining 
at Eaſt Sheen, where he directed proper 
maſters to attend her, that ſhe might not 


loſe the benefit of thoſe inſtructions which 


more elevated ſchools would have afforded. 


The two couſins, as the fictitious Sir Henry 
Dellmore and Clara Elton were called, were 


remarkably attached to each-other, although 


Mr. Elton's pride ſtood in the way of the 


offered kindneſs of Mrs. Dellmore to his 


daughter, and extended, indeed, to the pro- 
hibiting any intercourſe between the chil- 
dren; his heart roſe at the indignities an 
| 8 relation is ſubject to from the opu- 
lent branches of her family. An humble 


companion! No, his Clara ſhould be any 


thing but ſo pitiable a character. 


Mr. Puffardo and Mrs. Napper very 


cCivilhy viſited, and very cordially hated each 
1 "YL other. Mr. Puffardo valued himſelf on 
| "= geady-money dealings, and being, as he 


A it, an independent man, he ſeldom 
_ ſaw 


* 
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-  faw any of the tradeſmen of the place with- 

out making a friendly ſcrutiny into the ſtate 
of his neighbours accounts with them; 
o MW was ſorry the poor woman was ſo backward 
rin her payments, but adviſed them to take 
care; he was her particular friend, and 
wiſhed ſhe would attend more to her ſchool 
and leſs to her viſiting ; he was grieved to 
ſay it, but, it could not be denied, ſhe was 
over head and ears in debt. | 

Mrs. Napper, 'on her part, being the 
daughter of a country curate, and the wi- 
dow of an under-ſtrapper in the law, valued 
herſelf on being a gentlewoman, and held 
Paffardo and his wife in the utmoſt con- 
tempt, as people of low breeding, vulgar 
ideas, and mean principles. 

Thoſe were the home-ſentiments of each; 
but as it was often in Mr. Puffardo's power 
to recommend Mrs. Napper a ſcholar, 
and as it was alſo often in that lady's to 
turn the civility in kind, they were bound 
Wy the ſtrongeſt of all conſiderations, ſelf- 
Intereſt, to paſs high encomiums on each 
other; and from that motive it was that 
Mrs. 
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Mrs.-Napper gave Mr. Puffardo ſo good a 
character. 

But when Mr. |'ranklin and the dear 
Mis Elton returned from the Academy, full f 
of the ſad ſtory of poor Mumps, ſhe wasf 
not only at liberty to ſpeak her own ſenti-f N 
ments, but to indulge her natural love of gol. 

ſipping, by repeating thoſe of other people. 
She declared Henry Dellmore was the 
fweeteſt boy in the world; ſo. graceful, | ; 
handſome, ſo good-humoured, fo even ; 
Fo her heart had long ached for him. The 
nick name of Mumps, given him by Pal 
fardo, was a poor piece of low ſpite, occa 
Boned by his being favoured by the Gi $ 
of every lad of genteel connections in ih 
 fchool. 
Every body loved him; for her pal g 
me was a poor 'widow, who met with 5 
ſuch luck; but Mr. Puffardo ought to bl id 4 
at letting him go ſo ſhabby and mean, When! N 
let Mrs. Dellmore be what ſhe would, to he 
certain knowledge, ſhe was always makin 
tlꝛem genteel and valuable preſents, far mon 
than equal to the clothing the poor Jad fa 
#1 years 
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daß years ; but ſome people had no bowels, that 
ſhe muſt ſay. 

lea Where can he be? cried Clara, in a 
full plaintive tone of voice, her eyes filling with 
wall tears; he has not a friend. in the world; he: 
nti- | is worſe off than me, who have loſt my papa 
goſ· and mama; he never knew his parents. 

ple. Siſter, ſaid Mr. Franklin, turning from 

the the company, we ſhall be dark home. | 

I, & i L wiſh we could hear any thing of the poor 
ver boy, ſaid Miſs Franklin. 

Tha The carriage drew up; their hearts all 


Pu. foftened by one object, might, perhaps, in- 
c fluence the adieus, which were unuſually 
tender. Mr. Franklin was very ſoon going 
to his favourite feat in Devonſhire, where 
he generally reſided ; he preſſed his young 
ward to his heart, and though convinced 
the tears that bedewed her cheeks were 
aſcribable to another cauſe, kiſſed them off 

with great tenderneſs, and promiſed the 
utmoſt indulgence to every with of her heart. 

Ay, my dear, faid Miſs Franklin, if you 
hear of the poor boy, let us know, and we 
will do fomething for him. 

Clara could not ſpeak. 
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CHAP. III. 
The Robbery. 


Tr E carriage was ordered to drive faſt. 
When they were within two miles of town, | 


Oh! brother, cried the lady, as I lve, 
there 1s the poor boy. | 

Mr. Franklin had haſtily pulled the 
checque-ftring, and-involuntarily called out. 
With a mein of the ſtrongeſt dejection, 
his eyes fixed on the earth, limping, owing | 
to the badneſs of his ſhoes, hungry, almoſt | 
naked, ſpiritleſs, friendleſs, pennyleſs, and 


forlorn, with flow, unequal ſteps, the ſon 


of ſorrow approached the ſocial haunts of 
men. * 

Henry Dellmore was naturally thought- 
lets, lively, and inconſiderate; not one 
ill-diſpoſed, mean or diſhoneſt act had yet 
diſgraced the name it was his misfortune 
to bear; covered with rags, and inured 


to inſult, his ſpirits had, nevertheleſs, till 
nov, 


on i 


NC 
yet 


red 
till 
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now, ſupported him ; the mean, the cruel 
uſage of Mr. Puffardo filled him with con- 
tempt ; he knew that the ſuperficial vanity, 
the unbluſhing ignorance of his late maſter, 
could be only equalled by the folly and ma- 
lice of his wife, and both were beneath the 
indignation of an elevated mind, ſuch as, 
notwithſtanding his unenviable appearance, 
was that of Henry Dellmore. 

He thought of them therefore with na 
other emotions than the diſguſt their barba- 
rity excited, and with the contempt due ta 
their contracted ſouls. 

But it was not thus he recollected the in- 
ſults of Holcombe, which filled him with 
rage; his heart beat; his eyes ſtruck fire; 
his cheeks glowed at the remembratice of 
his behaviour. 

Young as he was, and unhackneyed in 
the ways of men, unpractiſed in diſſimula- 
tion, and ignorant of every ſpecies of vice 
or deceit, the conduct of that young man, 
though perfectly natural, ſtruck him with 
altoniſhment, grief, and anger. 2 

Vol. I. D It 
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It was only three years back when Sir 
Henry Dellmore and Billy Holcombe were 
boſom friends; they had ſlept in one bed four 
years; no thought of the one was withheld 
from the other; no wiſh formed but it became 
the deſire of both to gratify; the infantine 
connection, ſo beautifully deſcribed by our 
immortal bard, was ſtrictly applicable to thoſe 
two young friends; and the ingratitude that 
deſtroyed it, could not but be ſeverely 
felt by the unexperienced ſoul of Dell- 
more; even David, worn out with ſick- 


neſs, and overcome with afflictions, deſcribes 


his ſufferings on a ſimilar occaſion with 


equal ſorrow and indignation; he, with all 


bis trials, was not equal to the anguiſh of 

ill-requited friendſhip. 
te It was not an enemy that reproached 
me, then I could have borne it; neither was 
it he that hated me, then I would have hid 
myſelf; but it was thou, a man, mine equal, 
my guide, and mine acquaintance ; we took 
ſweet counſel together.” The heart of 
man, let refiners ſay what they pleaſe, 1s the 
| ſame 
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ſame in all ages; and, as quotations are 
particularly allowable to female writers, I 
truſt I ſhall be forgiven for taking one from 
ſo obſolete a book, although I cannot ven- 
ture it without an apology. 

Young Dellmore was doted on by his 
ſuppoſed mother; ſhe prevented all his 
wiſhes ; every creature he loved was ſure of 
her favours; and Holcombe, being his 
minion, was hers alſo; he conſtantly ſhared 
in the amuſements, the preſents, and the 
purſe of young Dellmore ; at every ſchool- 
receſs he was Mrs. Dellmore's invited gueſt; 
and, when removed to an attorney, to whom 
he was articled, ſtill her houſe was his welcome 
home : the league of friendſhip and cordia- 
ity entered into between the young men was 
to laſt for their lives; it was to ſtand the teſt 
of time, change of clime, circumſtances, and 


every event that could happen; on the ſide 


of Henry it was ſincere and honourable, on 
that of the child of the Sun, as he vaunted 

himſelf, perfectly creolian. | 
The innocent implement of another's fraud 
was no ſooner diſcovered, than he became 
D 2 the 
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the object of deriſion to this his boſom 
friend; the noble ſentiments he profeſſed, 
and which actually had been impreſſed on his 


mind by the unhappy woman he believed to 
be his morker, were ridiculed not only on ac- 
count of their ſource, but their tendency; 
and his high ſenſe of honour and veracity, 
caricatured into a ſpirit of Quixotiſin and 


ill- breeding. Holcombe's father had a large 


family to ſhare in the profits of his buſineſs, 
which was as great as any man's in his way in 
the iſland of Jamaica; it was highly proper 
to regulate the expences of his fon according 
to what he could afford for the reſt of his 
family; Mrs. Dellmore's generoſity was 
therefore of double utility; it not only 
ſupplied him for preſent expence, but 
enabled him to ſave what might be of future 
ſervice; the gleanings from her favour were 
not wholly expended at the time the rencoun- 
ter happened which we have related, and he 
abounded in money when Henry was ſhirt- 


leſs: in return for thoſe advantages, he was 


the firſt to inſult, and the laſt to pity his 


unfortunate friend; which amiable diſpoſi- 
tion 
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tion he had frequent opportunities of in- 
dulging, being ſtill at every vacation at 
Mr. Puffardo's, his ſelf-nominated guar- 
dian. 

Such conduct could not fail of exciting 
horror in every honeſt heart; the one moſt 
affected by it was not only ſtruck with hor- 
ror, but rent with grief; its pride was 
ſeverely wounded, its patience exhauſted, 
and the laſſitude of deſpair was at length, 
after repeated indignities, rouſed into actual 
reſentment. 

Henry Dellmore was a ſtranger in the 
world, or only known to be reprobated as an 
impoſtor; an innocent one, it was allowed, 
but what can innocence do with poverty ? 
yet, in the world, where he had ſhewn no 
kindneſs, conferred no obligations, where 
he could not be wounded by the objects of 
his bounty, where the ſharp, the unrelenting 
ſting of ingratitude would not pierce his 
heart, he could not be ſo miſerable as at 
Puffardo's; it was therefore in his proud ſor- 
row the poor wanderer had left Eaſt Sheen. 
| D 3 But, 
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But, ſhocking to a generous mind as 
was the Puffardos beſt method of confer- 
ring favours, and comfortleſs as was their 
roof, it was a ſomewhere, a home; and, as 
the warmth of his reſentment began to give 

way to the pain of his bliſtered feet, his din- 
nerleſs ſtomach, and empty pockets, were 
remembered qvith the greater anguiſh, as the 
memory of the woman, whoſe affectionate 
regards had formerly ſcreened him from the 
moſt diſtant apprehenſton of misfortune, 
but whoſe abandoning him had expoſed 
him to every evil under heaven, recurred to 
his imagination; tears rolled in ſucceflive 
torrents down his beardleſs cheeks. 

Cruel, cruel woman, cried he, where now 
doſt thou conceal thyſelf? Why, ſince for 
your own purpoſes you took me from my 
teal parents, did you not return me to them, 
or ſuffer me to ſhare your fate? Can they, 
can you, be more miſerable, more diſtreſſed, 
or more abandoned, than you have left me? 
Where now ſhall I go? where find a ſhel- 


ter for a ſingle night? Oh ! where do thoſe 
| bene- 
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beneficent beings dwell, thoſe benevolent 
hearts, thoſe practiſers of virtue you point- 
ed out for my example, you taught me to 
expect? alas, are they all like your profeſ- 
ſions, a ſanction for deceit, a cover for in- 
humanity? Juſt as he had uttered this 
apoſtrophe, his face bathed in tears, his 
ſlackening and weary pace proving his 
mind abſorbed in deſpair, Mr. Franklin's 
carriage overtook him ; his voice reached, 
and his hand beckoned the ſon of ſorrow 

to the notice of benevolence. | 

Where are you going, young man? 

Henry heſitated. 

Have you any friends in London ? 

He burſt into tears. 

How troubleſome the duſt is, exclaimed 
Mr. Franklin in a low voice, which, after 
a hem, he cleared up. 

Here, continued he very haſtily, if you 
are not engaged for lodgings, be ſo good 
as to carry this card (on which he wrote as 
he ſpoke) as directed. 

And here, faid Miſs Franklin, give this 
too as directed. 
D 4 Henry 
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Henry took the card in one hand, the 


ſmall parcel in the other; he could not 


ſpeak, but his looks ſaid more than lan- 


. guage could expreſs; they ſpoke admira- 


tion and aſtoniſhment ; and the true gra- 
titude beamed over his countenance ; his 
eyes were ſtretched to the full extent of 
their orbits, and his mouth remained in 
the poſition his vain attempt to ſpeak had 
left it, till the coach drove ſwiftly off, 


leaving him a living ſtatue of wonder, in 


the high road, where he continued till 
rouſed by a man in a tilted cart, who called 
to bid him ſtand out of the way. 

A few minutes before, Henry had con- 


demned Mrs. Dellmore for filling his mind 
with chimerical ideas of charity and bene- 
volence, which did not exiſt; he was at 


this inſtant fully convinced they were pic- 


tures from real life. 


Will you ride, my lad? ſaid the man in 
the cart; you look tired. 

I have no money, anſwered he. 
I have aſked you for none, replied the 
man, | 


Ah, 
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Ah, faid Henry, as he aſcended the 
cart, another picture; as they proceeded, 
he examined his card; it was directed to 
Mrs. Molton, in Coleman-ſtreet, and under 
written with a pencil, 

Receive the bearer kindly, and take care 
« of him till you: hear from B. FRANKLIN,” 

He put it in his boſom, and then opened 
the Lady's parcel ; this was a filk purſe, 
wrapped up in the cover of a letter, on. 
which was written, 

«For Henry Dellmore;” and contained fix. 
guineas, two half-crowns, and a gold medal, 
which was the whole ſtrength of Mails 
Franklin's purſe at the time ſhe paſſed 
him. 

Where did thoſe angels drop from! ex- 
claimed the enraptured youth. 

The higler, who rode by his ſide, ob- 
ſerved with aſtoniſhment this tranſaction. 

This boy, thought he, has ſtolen that 
purſe; and again viewed his deplorable 
figure. He told me he had no money; 
indeed I thought as much; he is certainly 


a Jail-bird, a pick-pocket at leaſt. 


D 5 | What 
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What peart of Lunnun are you going 

to? ſaid he. To Coleman-ſtreet. 
Humph, ſaid the higler, I wonder again, 
thought he, if there is the ſame reward for 
taking up a pick-pocket, as a highway- 
man; nay, for that matter, a may be a 
highwayman, and, for ought I know, com- 
mitted murder; a looks deviliſh wicked; 
ſidling as far from him as the ſeat would 
admit; that a does; T'll e'en ſtop at the 
New Jail, and there leave him ; Gode for- 

bid as I ſhould ſcreen a thief. 

This man was an uſeful member of ſo- 
ciety ; his cart, under a few baſkets of 
poultry, his own property, contained tea 
and other articles, belonging to a very 
honeſt outlawed 'gentleman, a ſmuggler in 
his neighbourhood ; and he had frequently 
aſſiſted in forcibly carrying from legal au- 
thority goods, the property of the aforeſaid 
gentleman ; once or twice ſome blood had 
been ſpilt, but that was nothing; the ho- 
neſty of the man was ſuch, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the riſk to his employers, he could 
not refiſt the * of bringing a poor 
ragged 
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ragged boy to juſtice, for having a purſe 
with gold in his poſſeſſion. 

Beſides, the tea was not his own proper- 
ty, but the reward for apprehending the thief 
would be; a conſideration that would have 
often tempted him to turn informer againſt 
his maſter, had he not been reſtrained by 
fear of his revenge; but this boy, tut, 
who'd mind his being hanged ? 

In his way he was particularly kind to 
his fellow- traveller; and when they came 
to the New Jail, begged he would juſt 
hold the reins while he ſtepped in to ſpeak 
to a friend. pat 

Henry very readily aſſented, and being 
a youth of a ſanguine diſpoſition, had in a 
few moments built very fine air-caſtles, nor 
thought of his new friend's ſtay, till 
his whimſeys were unmercifully deſtroyed 
by a rough, ill-favoured fellow, accom- 


panying his friend the higler, who bid him 


alight, and go with him; to the firſt part of 
this propoſition, or rather command, he 
made no objection, becauſe he thought it 
was the will of the owner of the cart; but 
| D 6 he 
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he objected going with the perſon who 


had ſuch a peremptory manner of ſpeak- 
His refuſal, however, nor all that reſiſt- 
ance, ſtrength, and a clear conſcience could 
muſter, would not avail ; the rough, ill- 
favoured man ſummoned others to his aid; 


our hero was a perfect Cæſar in rage; he 
would have died for liberty; but he was in the 


power of people who would neither let him 
die nor conquer; they hand- cuffed and 
dragged him up a few ſteps, into a narrow 
court, where, having gained admittance 
into a mean looking houſe, Henry was 
left under the care of four men in the paſ- 
ſage, while the higler and the others went 
into a room on the right hand. Reader, 
haſt thou yet learnt to reverence the cuſ- 
toms of the land of liberty? doſt thou feel 
a ſacred reſpe& for the diſtributors of juſ- 
tice? art thou filled with reverential awe 


when thou beholdeſt one or more, for it 


is hardly poſſible to paſs a lane, or enter a 
chandler's-ſhop, without encountering ſome - 
of his Majeſty's trading juſtices ; if not, 

of paſs 


he. 
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paſs by this chapter, the deſcription is not 
for thee. | 
At one ſide of a large * room was 
a fire- place, at which was roaſting the fat 
end of a neck of mutton, which an elderly _ 
woman was carefully baſting ; at the other 
was a brown deſk, at which was placed a 
little old man, with ſharp eyes, red face, 
and hollow voice; before him on the 
deſk lay a plate of toaſt and greaſe, vul- 
garly called ſop in the pan; and by his 
ſide ſtood a cherry-cheeked damſel, who 
aſſiſted in wiping the fat that ran copiouſly 
out of each corner of his mouth; which 
acts of kindneſs were rewarded by frequent 
te-he's, amorous looks, and pinches of the 
cheek, | 
Pleaſe your worſhip, (the gentleman was 
actually in commiſſion of the peace) Pleaſe 
your worſhip, we have taken a highway- 
man. 
Hah, Mr. Bounce, is it you? good, very 
good; forty pounds, eh; good, very good; 
is that he, hay? he looks like a, what I 
call a thorough-bred thief; Yes, I, I can 
| ſee 
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ſee G written in his forehead; the higler me- 
chanically rubbed the part that gave the 
penetrating magiſtrate ſuch diſgraceful in- 
formation. 

Ah lord, no your worſhip, this here 
gentleman is the perſon that took the 
| highwayman ; a very honeſt ſort of a gen- 
tleman. 
Good, very good; yes, yes, I ſee I was 
miſtaken ; you, you'll excuſe me, I muſt 
put on my eyes; yes, yes, I ſee I was miſ- 

taken. | 
Well, Mr. Bounce, but where's the 
thief ? 

Pleaſe your worſhip, he's without ; but 
I thought as how your worſhip would 
like to take the zamination afore you mitted 
him. 

Good, very good, Mr. Bounce. Well, 


fir, ſo this highwayman ſtopped you on a 
certain place, commonly called, known, 


and deſcribed by the name or title of high- 

way, and there put you in bodily fear. 
Anan, your worſhip, quoth the higler. 

No, pleaſe your worſhip, he only tuk 


1 him 
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him on ſpiſſion. Oh, good, very good, 
on ſuſpicion; well Mr. A A, what is your 


name? 

My neame, Ra ph, and pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip. 

Well, Mr. Ralph, ſo you found on the 
priſoner a caſe of horſe-piſtols, loaded with 
ſlugs? | 

Anan, again, quoth the higler. 

No, your worſhip, but he found on him 
a purſe of gold. 

Hay, did he; where is it, where is it? 
let me ſee it; I will keep it— for the right 
owner. The lad has got it, anſwered the 
higler. Has he, has he? bring him in. 
A purſe of gold ! my blood riſes at him; 
bring him in. 

Pleaſe your worſhip, ſaid Bounce— 

Bring him in, I ſay, bring him in. A 
purſe of gold to be left in the poſſeſſion of 
a thief! Where's my clerk ? Betty, call 
Toby. 

Toby, ſcreamed Betty.—Te mutton 
will be over-done, ſaid the old woman.— 
A purſe of gold, repeated the Juſtice, in 


the poſſeſſion of a thief ! 
In 
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In limped Toby, a lame ſnoemaker in 
the neighbourhood ; and in was brought 


poor Mumps. 
Hay, good, very good; char s the thief; 


I ſee him plain enough; his face is fami- 
lar to me. Surah, where's * purſe of gold 


you ſtole? 

Sir, I have ſtolen no gold, anſwered 
Henry undauntedly. Hay, good, very 
good; a fine hardened young dog, ch, 
Bounce. Well then, ſir, where is the purſe 
of gold you borrowed? 

Sir, 1 don't Me WHY you. 
Tou don't, hay, you don't; commit 
him, commit him. Here, Toby, write; 
but firſt ſearch him; ſearch the raſcal; 
take care of piſtols; be ſure to take 
care of piſtols.— No piſtols were found; 
but what was much 2 the purſe made 
its appearance. | 

- Good, very good; give 1 me the purſe; 
there: there now, now commit him. 
Wont your worſhip pleaſe to take the 


Zamination? cried Bounce, in a ſurly tone, 
at ſeeing the gold he meant to have kept 
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for the 11 gbr owner, himſelf, paſs into the 
hands of the juſtice. 

To be ſure, to be ſure, you, Mr. Ralph, 
you ſaw this raſcal ſteal this purſe ? 

No, your worſhip, I don't zay hat; I 
zeed the lad in the ruad, and axed he to 
ride, whereof he tould me as he'd no mo- 
ney, and zo I fyed I'd ax he for nuone, and 
20 ater that a luged out that vine ſilken 
purſe, | | 

Well, well, well, ſame thing, ſame thing ; 
ſo you had a ſuſpicion he ſtole the purſe ? 

Pleaſe your worſhip, interrupted Bounce, 
(his worſhip would ſuffer an interruption 


from Bounce) I tell you how the thing ; 


was: this here lad ſtopt a coach, juſt be- 
fore this here man came up; didn't he? 
to Ralph. Yes, yes, the coach did ſtop 
zure enough. MF | | 
Well then, pleaſe your worſhip, he was 
ſo frightened at what he had done, that 
Ralph had near run over him ; wasn't he ? 
Yes, he did luk ſcared, - that he did; 
and then as ſoon as you took him into the 


cart, he fell counting the money. | 
| | Good, 
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him and our Sovereign Lord the King. In 


morning. 


and the anger of the men, who conducted 


ſituation. However, as he had leiſure for 


and ſleep in the midſt of his conjectures, 


Good, very good; a plain caſe, a plain 
caſe. The commitment was ſigned; and 
Henry heard, to his infinite ſurpriſe, the 
evidence ſworn on a cauſe pending betwixt 


fine, he was ordered to be carried to goal, 
for that night, and to be brought up for 
further examination to the rotation, next 


The whole tranſaction was ſo ſudden, 


him, was ſo excited by the reſiſtance he had 
made, that he could gain no ſort of informa- 
tion on what grounds he was in his preſent 


recollection, and his head was perfectly 
free from the vapours of a full ſtomach, he 
turned zin his mind many poſſible and 
impoſſible cauſes; and, at laft, fixed all 
the miſchief on Puffardo ;—but what buſi- 
neſs could they have with the lady's purſe? 
The utmoſt efforts of recollection, and a 
clear head, could not anſwer that queſtion ; 


kindly paid that viſit to a wad of ſtraw, in 
the 
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the dark cell of a priſon, which ſhe often re- 
fuſes to carpeted rooms, and beds of down. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Acquittal. 


As foon as Mr. Franklin alighted from 
his carriage, he ſent to appriſe Mrs, Mol- 
ton of the gueſt he had directed to her 
houſe, and incloſed a draft to his banker, 
for means to equip him inſtantly ; which, 
when done, he directed her to accompany 
him to Auſtin-friars. | 

The anſwer returned by the good woman, 
and her further intelligence next morning, 
ſurpriſed the banker and his ſiſter ; as 
Mumps had not made his appearance in 
Coleman-ſtreet, the concluſion, that he had 
ſatisfied himſelf with their benefaction, with- 
out wiſhing any thing further, was natural, 
though far from agreeable, as it did not 
add to their prejudice in his favour. | 


Mr, 
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Mr. Franklin felt diſappointed ; he too, 


although not now troubled with the warnith na 
of a youthful imagination, was in ſome Wl to 
caſes a great caſtle-builder, and had been WF H 
kept from ſleep, in a pleaſing reverie, great in 
part of the night, having been every rela- m 
tive to the friendleſs youth, and antici- h 
pated the happy change he meant to make IM q 
in his circumſtances. . _ . d 
Miſs Franklin, I have told my reader, 

was very learned; ſhe was alſo an authoreſs, 0 
not of modern poetry, that, was beneath the 0 
greatneſs of her ſoul, and the ſublimity of t 
her talents; not of novels or common * 1 
8 


gatelles; thoſe ſhe deſpiſed. 
The family of the Franklins could trace 
their original from the ſame ſtock as Oliver 
Cromwell; Miſs Franklin valued herſelf 
on the opinions and principles of her great 
relation; ſhe was at this period far ad- 
vanced in a work of labour and conſe- 
quence, the hiſtory of her own country, 
in the true republican ſtile and ſpirit; and 
finding matters increaſe very faſt from the 
| org — the then ſtate of the 
nation 
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nation afforded, ſhe wiſhed, as ſhe hinted 
to her brother, for an amanuenſis; and 
Henry Dellmore was the perſon fixed on 
in her mind's eye for this important employ- 
ment. She had been told he wrote a good 
hand, and was a claſſical ſcholar; thoſe 
qualifications were all ſhe wanted, and the 
diſappointment was of conſequence. 

They were forming various conjectures 
on the non-appearance of our hero, ſome 
of them very little to his advantage, when 
the following curious note, directed for 
Miſs Franklin, or in her abſence, to the 
Squire, was put into her hands. 


* 


MabAM, 


A feller, I vel now to be an ould cul- 
pret, as ben befor me, won of his Mayeſties 
guſtis of the pees for the conti of Suri, on 
a charg of hiway ruberi, and a purs fund 
on him, in a pees of paper, with your di- 
recſhons ; ſo I bag the fever of you to atten 
the Rottaſhion to give hefidence, or if not 
you the Squire, has he his a ardened willan, 

| an 
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an muſt be anged, to prewent furder miſ- 
cheif. i ham your umbel ſarvant, 
| SAMUEL SPOONER, Eſq. 


Won of his Mayeſties guſtices of the pees 
for the conti of Suri; liven in Falken 
Cort. 


Ir required ſome attention and patience 
to decypher the writing of the wwor/hipfu!! 
guſtice ; but when this was done, Miſs 
Franklin turned pale. Oh, good God, 
brother, cried ſhe, dropping the note, the 
poor boy is murdered. 

God forbid, ſaid Mr. Franklin, as he 
picked it up. Oh, he certainly is, cried 
ſhe, weeping; my unfortunate donation 
tempted this villain to kill the poor inno- 
cent; but what ſhall I do? I cannot go 
to ſwear before thoſe people, though J 
would give the world to have the inhuman 
wretch puniſhed. 

Mr. Franklin wanted no intreaties ; he 


begged his fiſter not to be alarmed, and en- 


gaging to ſpare neither trouble or expence 
to 
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to bring the offender to juſtice, went im- 
mediately to the Rotation-office. | 

The magiſtrates were then fitting, and 
the crowd was great round the door. Mr. 
Franklin was endeavouring to ſqueeze his 
way through, when he ſaw the ſuppoſed mur- 
dered youth heavily ironed, but viewing the 
crowd with that kind of curious unconcern, 
which, if it had not been the effect of inno- 
cence, would ſurely have ſpoken him as the 
worſbipfull guſtis ſaid, a hardened young 
villain. He was leaning againſt a poſt, 
with the reſt of the priſoners, who were 


waiting their turns for examination. 


Mr. Franklin felt, but it does not ſignify 
ſaying what he felt at this ſight; he in- 
ſtantly made way to the priſoner. 

Henry, when the goodneſs of Mr. Frank- 
lin ſtopped him on the road, had no re- 
collection of him or the carriage, although 
he had paſſed both at the Academy; and 
as to his perſon, it is true, Mr. Franklin 
ſtood at the window when he bowed to 
Miſs Clara Elton, but Henry ſeldom ſaw 
or obſerved any other object while his 

eyes 
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eyes could gaze on Clara; the reſpectable 
figure therefore of Mr. Franklin was to- 
tally loſt, as he ſtood by his young ward; 
and at the time they extended their charity 
to him the night before, it was duſk, and 
his mind was ſo much agitated by grief, 
_ confuſion, and ſurpriſe, that he could not 
retain any idea of their features; he had 
therefore not the leaſt knowledge of the 
perſon who now aſked, in a voice of ſym- 
pathy and concern, what offence he had 
committed, and how he came in that ſitua- 
tion ? 

Io thoſe interrogatories the ſimple youth 
gave very ſhort anſwers ; he knew no crime 
he had been guilty of, except poverty ; and 
as to how he came there, he referred him 
to the before-mentioned ill-favoured per- 
ſonage by him. Mr. Franklin was in- 
formed, that a countryman had ſeen the 
ragged varlet ſtop a carriage, and commit 
a robbery, the night before ; that the ſaid 
countryman was a deep one, had trapt him, 
and brought the raſcal to him; and that - 
he was in conſequence ſent to jail, 

On 
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On this information Mr. Franklin im- 
mediately went into the auguſt preſence of 
Samuel Spooner, Eſquire, and his brethren, 
where he determined to wait in ſilence, to 
be an ear-witneſs of the evidence on which 
they detained an object now endeared to 
his ſoul, by a tie more binding to his 
generous nature than blood, unmerited 
misfortunes, He was, however, prevented 
by the ſharp eye of the worſhipful guſtis 
Spooner, who happened to know his per- 
fon, and immediately ordered the boy to be 
brought in. There's a hardened young 
villain for you, ſaid Samuel Spooner, Eſ- 
quire, as Henry entered, with a look per- 
fectly compoſed. Well, firrah, will you 
now confeſs how you came by the purſe? 

The whole bench, I beg leave to inform 
my readers, were not Spooners; one of them 
coolly demanded our hero's name. FE 

He had none, he ſaid. 

You mean, you raſcal, you have ſo many 
names, you cannot tell which we are leaſt 
acquainted with, anſwered guſtis Spooner. 
Vor. I. E, A tear 
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A tear ſtarted into Henry's eye; it was 
contagious; Mr. Franklin could bear no 
more, he could no longer conquer his feel- 
ings, he advanced, took the lad by the 
arm, and foon, very ſoon, got the diſ- 
graceful load of irons removed; and his 
innocence being manifeſted, to the ſurpriſe 
of the magiſtrates, the diſappointment of 
Bounce, and the lamentation of the higler, 
who actually had-not only the tea ſeized, 
but his cart and horſe alſo. We will cloſe 
the ſcene, and attend Mr. Franklin back 
to his ſiſter, whoſe heart he rejoiced by the 
account of his having delivered young Dell- 
more, and dropped him at Mrs. Morton's, 
with whom he had left orders to equip him 
for their breakfaſt-table next morning. 
At ten o'clock our benevolent banker 
and his ſiſter entered their breakfaſt-room, 
and - preſently the ſervant announced a. 
young gentleman, who could not have been 
recognized for poor Mumps, had not the 
violent, emotions of the fineſt youth they 
had ever ſeen diſcovered him. 


In 
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He fell ſpeechleſs at their ſeet; his eyes 
they had before ſeen ſuffuſed with tears, 
but they were tears of ſorrow, of deſpair; 
their animating luſtre was loſt in the hope 
tranſport, and a thankful heart, enlivened: 
his countenance ; his graceful figure orna- 
mented the plain light-brown ſuit the good 
woman bad bought for him; his fine brown 
hair, cleared from filth and neglect, hung 
in ringlets round his face and ſhoulders; a 
face in which envy could not diſcover. a 
blemiſh, or a feature for conceit to mend. 

The brother and ſiſter turned their de- 
lighted eyes from him to each oth; they 
enjoyed in ſilent ecſtacy the firſt and moſt 
ſublime pleaſure taſted by the creator 
himſelf; they beheld their work, and felt 
it was good. When the benign heart be- 
ſtows, from its feelings, favours for which 
it receives its own approbation, and where 
thoſe favours are happily conferred on grate- 
ful and worthy objects, few are the verbal 
acknowledgments neceſſary to be given 
or received, Oh, how different from the 

' E 2 vain 
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vain} oftentatious 'boaſter, whoſe favours 
wound the ſenſible mind; he will talk in 
a "flow of words of ingratitude; he rails 
without mercy at the unthankfulneſs of the 
world, becauſe, with a mixture of meanneſs 
and pride, he exacts a tribute the . virtuous 
man cannot, and the vicious will not pay. - 
Far from theſe were the ſenſations that 
prevailed over the happy breakfaſt; no 
retroſpect was ſuffered, but one gentle hint 
from Mr. Franklin, that Clara Elton was 
the friend who introduced Henry Dellmore 
to the knowledge of Mr. and Miss Franklin. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Odd Chara8ers. 


TH E curioſity of my readers will not 
keep pace with my expectations, if they are 
not deſirous to know fome further particu- 
lars of a brother and ſiſter fo different in 
their ages, and, Lmay add, their diſpoſi- 
tions, who ſeemed in their benevolent par- 
tiality to Henry Dellmore to be actuated * 
one ſoul. 
Their hiſtory may be told in few words; 
their lives had paſſed in the calm, placid 
ſerenity of content; they were equal ſtrangers 
to the turbulency of ungovernable deſires, 
and the rapture of exceſſive joy, " 
Mr. Franklin was the eldeſt ſon of a 
banker, who, in partnerſhip with a quaker, 
of the'name of Burgeſs, had eſtabliſhed one 
of the firſt banking-houſes in the metropo- 
lis, which was greatly increaſed in credit and 
riches, under the firm of their ſucceſſors, 
E 3 the 
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the ſon of the one continuing in partner- 
ſhip with the nephew of the other; they 
were, indeed, fo exceeding proſperous in 
all their undertakings, that their affluence 
exceeded their wiſhes. - _ 

Neither of the partners had heirs, or 
near relations ; ; they therefore admitted Mr. 
Anthony Leviſage, their clerk, into a ſhare 
of the bulinefs, who, having no capital, 

gave attention in proportion to the advan- 
tages he received from the fortunes of his 
late maſters; he lived in Great St. Helen's, 
where the bank was kept; Mr. Burgeſs 
reſided at Clapham, and Mr. Franklin had a 
town-houfe in Auſtin-friars, where, how- 
ever, he ſpent little more time than ſerved 
to. ſettle the annual accounts with his part- 
ners, and in the funds; that compleated, he 
gladly retired to a feat purchaſed by his 
father in a remote part of Devonſhire, where 
he delighed to reſide. 
. Miſs Mary Franklin, his poſthumous 
ſiſter, and the only child then living beſides 
himſelf of the numerous family left by their 


parents, was, by their melancholy demile, 
wholly 
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wholly dependent on her brother, to whom 
ſhe was endeared by every tie of love and 
compaſſion ; the mother's pregnancy not 


being known at the time the father died, no 
' proviſion could be made for her in the 


diſpoſition of his fortune; and Mrs. Frank- 


8 lin dying in child- birth without a will, her 


part was, purſuant to that of her huſband, 
divided among the other children: but this 
misfortune the God of merey turned to 
her advantage ; her brother adopted; and 
brought her up with the tendereſt paternal 


care; It was the benevolent wiſh of his 


heart to make up to his orphan-ſiſter the loſs 
of her parents; and the pitiable ſituation in 
which ſhe was left-had ſo many claims on a 
heart formed in Nature's ſofteſt mould, he 


had no pleaſure equal to that of foſtering 


his beloved ſiſter; for her fake he had con- 
tinued in the prime of his youth a bachelor; 
he would not truſt to the influence, an ami- 
ablo partner might have on his mind, the 
weal of a child wholly dependent on his 


love and care. 


E 4 Let 
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Let my ſiſter grow up; let me ſettle her, 
faid the humane man, I will then think of 
myſelf; but when one part of his deſire was 
accompliſhed, that is, when his ſiſter was 
arrived at years of maturity, the other not 
offering, he began to think matrimony 

would then come too late to increaſe his 
| happineſs, while it was very poſſible it 
might much interrupt the peaceful preroga- 
tive he had uſed himſelf to aſſume. 
Mr. Franklin was the moſt modeſt, the 
moſt diffident of men; there was but one 
point vn which he was ever obſtinate, that 
was, where an object of compaſiion offered 
that ſpoke to his heart; it then ſignified 
nothing attempting to perſuade him, or 
repreſenting the unworthineſs of the object 
in that caſe; if they deceive me, he would 
ſay, be it on their own heads; I gratify 
myſelf by relieving their diſtreſſes; if thoſe 
are fictitious, the pleaſures reſulting from 
.doing my duty are real ; but on every other 
point he would give up his own judgment, 
which generally was very good, to that of 
a any 
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any other perſon, whoſe aſſurance, or whole 
perſeverance ſpoke more boldly to the pur- 
poſe. vt: 5 901903: ru 
How ſhould I be a judge of the proper 
or improper, in a young lady's education? | 
ſaid Mr. Franklin, 

Mrs. Qrthodox will take that rrouble off 
your hands, anſwered the rector. 

Now, the rector was perfectly acquainted 
with the generous diſpoſition of his patron, 
and knew, if he conſigned his ſiſter to his 
wife, a very handſome acknowledgment 
would be made for her board, and the care 
he engaged ſhe ſhould take 17 the young 
lady. 

The offer- was the more wi as 
Ether was the place where Mr. Franklin's 
heart was fixed, even while his perſon was 
called to the regions of pleaſure. 

Mrs. Orthodox undertook the education 
of Miſs Franklin in obedience to her huſ- 
band's will, though conſcious of her own 
deficiency for ſuch an important undertak- 
ing; but in lieu of thoſe many things ne- 
cellary, which Miſs Franklin could net learn 

Ba * at 
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pains to make her perfect in thoſe that 
were unneceſſary; ſhe became impercep- 
tibly, and quite undeſired by Mr. Franklin, 
a female pedant; the Rector taught her the 
claſſics, and proteſted he ſhould not reſt till 
the Hebrew was as familiar to her as her 
mother-tongue ;z; her profictency was his 
pride; he exhibited on all occaſions: the ex- 
tenſiveneſs ob her genius, well convinced 
it could not be admired without an ob- 
lique praiſe reſting on her inſtructor. While 
every caſual viſitor was entertained by the 
Doctor on: the ſubject of Miſs Franklin's ex- 
cellencies, the good woman, his wife, enter- 
tained her female acquaintance with accounts 
of the indolent and flatternly habit of her 
young charge, which ſhe» found it impoſ- 
ſible to correct; all that woman could do 
ſhe did; but her labour and care on that 
and every other matter had a final period 
when Miſs Franklin entered her eighteenth 
year, as ſhe then died in a fever caught on 
harveſt- home day, in the ſortieth year of her 


Doctor 
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Doctor Orthodox did not grieve like 
thoſe who have no hope; but his beloved 
pupil being removed by her brother imme- 
diately after the death of his wife, it was 
natural for him to ſeek conſolation from the 
ſource moſt likely to afford it. Dorothy 
Reddiſh, his dairy-maid, was a comely 
damſel of nineteen ;- it had often ſtruck her 
maſter that Dolly was a pretty girl, and 
ſome malicious people did certainly ſay, 
that he had communicated thoſe his favon- 
rable ſentiments ſome time before his wife 
died to the maiden herſelf; be that as it 
may, he thought proper to tranſlate her 
from the dairy to the parlour the firſt week 
after that event; the ſecond he accompa- 
nied her to church, and conferred on her 
the honourable title of his wife. 

Miss Franklin was handſome, learned, 
and ſatirical; ſhe unmercifully laſhed the 
follies of the men, and moſt heartily de- 
ſpiſed all the women who were not as learn- 
ed as herſelf; and, as that deſcription took 
in by far the greater number of her ac- 
pe ſhe was much feared, leſs 

E 6 reſpected, 
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reſpected, and ſtill leſs beloved; her ac- 
compliſhments or defects, whichever the 
reader pleaſes, were too viſible not to be 
generally known ; and, notwithſtanding the 
great riches of the brother, and his as great 
partiality for the ſiſter; notwithſtanding her 
beauty and underſtanding, ſhe never had 
been ſeriouſly addreſſed. She had unbibed 
from the Rector a republican ſpirit, and was 
aſſiſted by him in the hiſtory ſhe was writ- 
ing ; but his age, though his intellects were 
not, in his own opinion, at all impaired, 
rendered his aſfiſtance tedious ; and when 
he wrote for her, his writing was not always. 
legible; the work was voluminous, and the 
wHh to render it compleat, by adducing 
every poſſible proof from other authorities, 
ſo ſtrong, not only in the mind of Miſs 
Franklin, but her reverend Coadjutor, that 
they were continually having recourſe to the 
anecdotes of many other authors, which 
conſequently prolonged the hiſtory, and 
delayed its concluſion ; it was therefore with 
an eye to the aſſiſtance of young Dellmore 
ſhe particularly patronized him, not that 
I her 
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her humanity wanted the ſtimulus of ſelf- 
gratification, as ſhe determined to render 
his ſituation as Dune to him as 
pleaſing to herſelf. | 

Mr. Franklin had not built a a 
hood, but he had rendered happy the one 
eſtabliſhed at Ether before his _— 
bought the manor. 


« He held his feat a friend to human race. 

“ Faſt by the road, his ever-open' door 

„% Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor.“ 

Ether Vale is a beautiful ſpot in the 
ſouth part of Devonſhire; its inhabitants at 
that time principally conſiſted of the hap- 
pieſt ſort of what is generally called poor 
people, namely, thoſe whoſe dependence is 
on their honeſt induſtry ; the place was not 
too populous for its produce, nor the num- 
ber of the inhabitants fewer than was pleaſ- 
ing to ſociety; it was at fo great a diſtance 
from a market-town, that the villagers were 
glad to diſpoſe of their different commodi- 
ties one among another ; every thing their 
own vale did not produce was conſidered as 
ſuperfluities; nevertheleſs, as it muſt be in 
| a remote 
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a remote {pot indeed that people can con- 
tent themſelves without many things home 
will not produce, the Ether people drank 
their tea, and ſome of them were arrived 
at the luxury of a filk- gown ; but the poor's 
rate of the pariſſi did not amount to a penny 
in the pound; the ſpirit of honeſt induſtry 
met with ſuch encouragement, that want 
was not known among them; Mr. Frank- 
lin's purſe was the reſource of the pains- 
taking, and his houſe the table of the poor; 
he was, in every eligible ſenſe of the word, 
a neighbour to all mankind; his o.αn man- 
ners were extremely fimple, and his delight: 
was to aſſociate with thoſe neareſt his owry 
Plain practice; there were very few families 
of fortune near Ether, ſo that Mr. Frank- 
lin and his ſiſter lived literally in retire- 
ment; this, with his conſtant. attention to 
buſineſs, had preſerved his heart from any 
very violent impreſſions; and, though I. 
really am aſhamed to on it, of a perſon 
L wiſh to be conſidered in a very amiable! 


light, his peace, any more than his fiſter' s, 
had not been much inzured by love. 


Some 
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Some few irregularities he was accuſed 
of; two or three handſome houſe-maids 
had been turned out in great wrath by 
Miſs Mary, and ſoon after decently.” mar- 
ried to men who knew better than to wed 
2 woman without ſome little fortune; on 
thoſe occaſions Mr. Franklin was ſaid to 
be very liberal; and he always continued 
their friend, although the ſeverity of Miſs 
Franklin's principles would not ſuffer them 
ever to join the tenants and dependents ag 
the manor. 

Mrs. Hudſon, at the Buck's Head, a 
buxom landlady of thirty-eight, had ftill, 
it was ſaid, great influence over the ſquire; 
Matthew, her eldeſt. fon, being his god+ 
ſon, and placed by his particular order: 
with the houſe-keeper at the manor, to 
learn to wait, . againſt his return to Ether 
from London, Miſs Franklin not carrying 
her ſcruples ſo far as to object to the ſon, 
though the mother was, in her opinion, no 
better than ſhe ſhould: be. 

Mr. Franklin, his ſiſter, and Henry Den- 
more, arrived in health and ſpirits at Rther 
manor, 
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manor, where Mr. Orthodox, his wife, and 
two daughters, were waiting to receive 
Mr. Orthodox, a ſelf-ſufficient, haughty, 
over-grown prieſt, was accounted very 
learned ; and the writer of this hiſtory not 
being herſelf a judge, will not ſay he was 
undeſerving of that character; but, how- 
ever well Dr. Orthodox might be acquainted 
with books, he had many, very many things 
to learn before he could boaſt of being 
dither uſeful or ee to * fellow- 
creatures. | 
_He was originally a Wente wry fon to 
a qr of Mr. Franklin's grandfather; and 
the advowſon of the rectory being in the 
manor-gift, it had been beſtowed on him 
by the late Mr. Franklin, who poſitively 
ſtipulated that he ſhould preach himſelf. 
every Sunday morning, except prevented 
by ill-health; and the preſent fquire, in 
reſpect to his father's will, more perhaps 
than admiration of the Rector's preaching, 
held him to that agreement, a circumſtance 
that was of material injury to the poor crea- 
tures 
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tures who accepted his curacy; thoſe gentle- 
men being generally hired from ſome neigh- 
bouring pariſh to preach in the afternoon, 
where, as half a dozen old women, a lame 
tinker, and a few children, were the whole 
congregation, neither their merits or ſtipend 
were known to Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Orthodox was in commiſſion of the 
peace; but as juſticing is not quite ſo good 
a trade at Ether as it has been found to be 
in ſore other parts of the world, he very 
ſeldom acted ; many were the altercations 
he had formerly had with his pariſhioners, 
and many were the law-ſuits began while 
Mr. Franklin was in London, tho' termi- 
nated without the deciſions of juries at his 
return into the country; but the interpo- 
ſition of the ſquire was ſeldom cordially ap- 
proved by the Rector; in order therefore 
to get rid of his umpire, he rented his tythes 
to a mercenary farmer, who dwelt not 
among the people from whom he exacted 
the uttermoſt farthing, and often excited 
the murmurs and curſes of the pariſhioners; 
on all thoſe occaſions, when remonſtran- 
CCS 
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ces reached the Doctor from the wealthy 
among his flock, (if the reader has the hap- 
pineſs to know any dignitary of the church 


of this deſcription, he will not ſuſpect the 


poor of having acceſs to his ſacred perſon) 


- he was concerned, much coxrerned; but 


what could be dont; it was a grievance out 
of his power to remedy ;. they. muſt pardon 
him; he had little to do with temporal 
matters; he was devoted to ftudy ; he hoped 


Mr. Hobby would do nothing he could 


not abide by, but if he did, it was with 
himſelf. Vain now was every appeal to 
Mr. Franklin; the Doctor farmed his tythes 
to eaſe his age of fatigue z he could not 
give up a point for Mr. Hobby without alſo 
giving ſo muck money opt of his own 
pocket; this was a matter that often levied 
contributions on Mr, Franklin's purſe, with- 
out in the leaſt affecting the Rector. 

But little as Mr. Orthodox had, as he 


| faid, to do with temporal matters, no man 
in the pariſn, I might ſay in the next, knew 


better how to clinch a good bargain in his 
dealings, or make nicer diſtinctions be- 
| | tween 


F 
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that he regarded money but as the means 
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tween the good and the very good at his 


table. Doctor Orthodox loved money; he 


was covetous in the extreme; but the paſ- 
ſion for good eating exceeded his avarice ; 


and his great generoſity, in taking Dorothy 


Reddiſh as his lawful wife, who had been 
his humble hand-maid, was an inſtance of 
another paſſion. to which love of Money gave 


| place. 


The truth is, however high 4 in his eſti- 
mation was the value of riches, however 
deſirable every thing that tended to the ob- 


taining them, there was ſomething more 
deGrable than wealth, more valuable than 


power, and that was his own dear ſelf; fo 


of indulging his appetites, and of pleaſing 
his ſenfes ; he had magnanimity enough to 


ſteel his heart againſt: the wants of others, 


but was ſo convinced of his own great de- 
ſerts, he grudged no money, no expences, 
to procure the moſt coſtly delicacies for 
his own table, which he would devour with 
ſuch voracious greedineſs, that it was 
not ſeldom he was obliged to have re- 

courſe 
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courſe to an emetic before he went to reſt ; 
to gluttony and avarice he added a tyran- 
nic, vain, imperious temper ; he lived but 
for himſelf; if the world had any thing in 
it worthy the leaſt compariſon with his own 
merit, it was Miſs Franklin, and hers was 
ſimply what ſhe derived from him. 
Mrs. Orthodox, very happily for her, 
had improved the natural little cunning of 
her diſpoſition fince ſhe had been advanced 
from the dairy: to the parlour ; ſhe was one 
of thoſe ſort of women who, deſtitute of 
underſtanding, breeding, or principle, could, 
by the ſimple rule of echo, render herſelf 
acceptable to thoſe who were deficient in 
neither. Little indeed would the. ſpirit of 
contradiction have availed her; Mr. Ortho- 
dox was of a kind of natural turn ſome 
people have aſcribed to ſwine ; he would 
neither lead nor drive. 
MWrapt up in his own Ad 
he fancied the order of beings among whom 
he dwelt, formed only for his uſe and con- 
venience ; he could not brook the ſlighteſt 
contradiction ; it was high treaſon for any 
one 
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one in his power to adopt an opinion of their 
own; poor Mrs. Orthodox. never did; but 
though the aforeſaid rule of echo was her 
conſtant practice, ſne was not the nearer 
being reſpected by her huſband ; her eaſy 
temper he imputed to. folly, and aſcribed 
to ſimplicity what was in reality the ef- 
fect of cunning; ſhe knew oppoſition 
would be vain, and therefore ſuffered him 
to go on his own way, although ſhe was 
privately of opinion, her advice, if taken, 
might often mend many things ; ſhe durſt 
not oppoſe; he ruled with a rod of iron, and 
his wife and daughters were inured to com- 
pliment his dictates with a blind, though 
affected obedience ; for though a gloomy 
ſilence, and methodical inſipidity reigned at 
the Rectory while he was at home, the 
inſtant his back was turned, the moment 
the black velvet night-cap and brown 
damaſk banyan were left in the ſtudy, the 
whole houſe became Liberty-hall; hoarded 
bottles of mead, ale, and ſometimes a little 
punch, with the beſt kitchen-cheer, was 
divided in great friendſhip between Mrs. 

| Hudſon 
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Hudſon of the Buck's-head, her fon Mat, 


Mr. Filmer, the exciſeman, the Miſs: Or- 


thodoxes, and all the ſervants at the Rec- 
tory; but thoſe private junketings, though 
it did not reach the ears of her huſband, 
could not be concealed from the neighbour- 
hood; it was ſpoken of with the uſual ex- 
aggerations, and ſerved to keep up the 
memory of the lady's origin, ſo as effec- 
tually to prevent her being taken any no- 
tice of by the few genteel females in the 
vicinity of Ether; and the doctor's haugh- 
ty, dictating, pedantic manners, were ſo 
very diſguſting, that few gentlemen choſe to 
pay the price of eaſe and good-humour for 
his company ; and another reaſon, perhaps 
equally ſtrong, which kept the Rectory un- 
diſturbed by many viſitors, was, that though 
Mr. Orthodox was feldom known to refuſe 
an invitation, he was ſtill ſeldomer known 
to give one. 

At Ether manor Mr. Orthodox was at 
home; he gloried in Miſs Franklin; of 
the claſſics he ever converſed with pleaſure, 
on here their ſociety was the heighth of 
human 
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W cellent dinner, generous wines, and warm 


from London, was matter of glee to the 
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human fehcity ;.a morning ſpent in Miſs 
Franklin's' cloſet was ſucceeded by an ex- 


invitations to conſider himſelf at home. In- 
deed, his conſtant appearance at Mr. Frank- 
lin's table, the turn of the lady who pre- 
ſided there, and the indolent indifference 
of the Squire, added to the diſtance of 
the manor from any gentleman's feat in 


the neighbourhood, were ſa many reaſons 


why there was ſeldom any other company ; 
indeed, 1t was almoſt as little frequent- 
ed by mere viſitors, as the Rectory it- 
ſelf. Joyful to the Doctor was the re- 
turn of Mr. Franklin's family to Ether; 
and, as his frequent abſence from home 
gave the good woman an opportunity to in- 
dulge in the joy of her heart, being queen 
of the company; and as it was moreover 
her intereſt, joyful was alſo his wife ; and if 
the ſly glances from under their ſtraw bon- 
nets, their hoyden titter, and ſheepiſh bluſhes 
might be credited, a ſmart handſome beau 


young ladies, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Franklin feit, as moſt men do who 
return, after a tedious abſence, to a home 
they love, looked round with ineffable 
pleaſure; the charms of nature appeared 
with redoubled beauty; the fragrance of 
the ſpring flowers were uncommonly de- 
lightful, and the eaſe and convenient ele- 
gance of his manſion appeared more de- 
ſirable then ever; ſuch were Mr. Franklin's 
ideas, and ſuch had they long been, n 
every excurſion to London. | 

- Miſs Franklin was no leſs leaſed; ſhe 
exulted at being reſtored to her favourite 
ſtudies, to avocations that ſuited her ele- 
vated ſoul, to the ſociety of her learned 
friend, and to the opportunity of perpe- 
tuating her fame to future ages by pur- 
ſuing her hiſtory. 

As to Dellmore, it was impoſſible, with ſo 
happy a contraſt in his circumſtances, that 
he could be ſenſible of any ſenſation but 
joy; and his grateful heart felt every pleaſure 
augmented by the ſatisfied c countenances of 
his benefactors. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Orthodox and Miſs Franklin em- 
braced with the greateſt cordiality; his wife 
was not ſo much honoured ; the diſtance 
ſhe kept, while ſhe paid her awkward com- 
pliments, proved ſhe did not expect it from. 
Miſs Franklin, who graciouſly condeſcend- 
ed to nod, in return for her very law. curt-- 
lies. | x34 a 61137 0103. BO 

But the Squire made up, in his friendly 
ſalutation, for the reſerve of his ſiſter, giv- 
ing the females firſt a warm ſmack round. 
bidding Dellmore follow his example, and 
then ſhaking: the Rector heartily by the 
hand, to whom the dinner itſelf, though, ., 
an exceeding good nes Squid be rages. 
more welcome. - 

After dinner Miſs F ranklin and the 8 
tor retired, and Mr. Franklin and Mrs. 
Orthodox fell faſt aſleep; both thoſe mat- 
ters being the uſual and long adhered, fs 
caſtom of the manor. 6 

The young ladies, inſtead of falling i. 3080, 
the garden, finding out the rebuſes in the 
magazine, or having a reluctant recourſe to 


their work-bag, had now (delightful re- 


Vol. I. F verſe!) 
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verſe!) an elegant young man to entertain 
them: from. the moment he made his ap- 
pearance, Miſs Lavinia, the youngeſt of 
the Rector's daughters, ſet him down as 
the flave of her beauty, and determined to 
make the conqueſt at all events; not but 
this was a kind of treacherous innovation 
on the rights of her elder ſiſter, as Miſs 
Hannah's « eyes had manifeſted the very ſame 
intention, one moment before her ſiſter's, 
namely, when he handed Miſs Franklin 
out of the coach but Miſs Lavy was un- 
queſtionably the handſomeſt, and to beauty, 
every well read young lady will tell you, 
becauſe the is told it in five hundred halt- 
bound books, from the circulating library, 
that all things right and wrong, common and 
uncommon, muſt yield. Henry Dellmore's 
heart anſwered all thoſe deſcriptions; how 
then could he withſtand a pair of languiſh- 
ing blue eyes, dying at him through the 
long dark eye- laſhes of a country coquet? 
he certainly thought, before Mr. Franklin 
awoke, Lavinia was the prettieſt girl he 
had ever ſeen, excepting only Clara Elton, 

a diſ- 
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z diſcovery very favourable to the lady's 
views; the interval was no leſs to his ad- 
vantage, as, without any deſign on his 
fide, both ladies had found him to be, not 
only handſome, but accompliſhed; he could 
dance, ſing, and play on the flute, which 
being qualities that conſtituted, in their 
opinion, the tip-top of male excellence, 
rendered' an intimacy with him who poſ- 
ſeſſed it, a monſtrous deſirable thing; 
both parties being therefore ſo well diſpoſed 
to each other, an agreement was entered 
into, the conditions of which were, that 
they would poſitively ſpend as much of 
their time as poſſible together; ſcarce was 
this important affair ſettled, when a period 
was put to their confab, by the re-entry of 


Doctor roker nes. leading in Miſs wa 
Iin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


4 Portrait. | 


Tux Doctor's — * Henry wich 
a kind of awe, very different from that he 
felt on contemplating the countenance of 
his benefactor; all the dignity of the ſacer- 
dotal character, when it annexes a narrow- 
fouled fat man to a good living, was pre- 
ſerved in his looks. 
Mr. Orthodox was about five feet high, 
and nearly the ſame round ; his forehead 
being large, round, and ſhining, gave in- 
imitable grace to the feather top of his well - 
dreſſed wig ; his brows were grey, briſtly, and 
prominent; they were not ſo well calculated 
to exhibit to advantage the luſtre of his ſmall 
black eyes; but his noſe, which laid fo flat, 
as to be entirely loſt in his profile, by the re- 
dundancy of his cheeks, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of appearing now and. then: he had yet 
a ſet of ſtrong yellow teeth; and his ſhort 
chin 
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chin was graced with an enormous roll of 
red fleſh, that hung on his cheſt in a pro- 
fuſion of folds ; his dreſs was generally an 
iron- grey coat, black velvet waiſtcoat and 
breeches, a handſome roſe in his beaver, 
three or four mourning-rings on his finger, 
and ſquare-toed ſhoes; he was ſubject to 
the gout, the conſequence of indulging his 
appetites, and walked rather tender in ge- 
neral, but the ſight of Miſs Franklin en- 
livened his very toes; he actually ſtampt at 
his Dorothy fer ſleeping, and conducted 
his fair pupil to the ſopha, with a look of 
proud diſdain on the reſt of the company. 
Miſs Franklin had, during the cloſet re- 
ceſs, diſcloſed her intentions with reſpect 
to young Dellmore, and with thoſe inten- 
tions his ſtory was ſo cloſely connected, that 
it was introduced without deſign on the part 
of the lady. As ſhe looked on all kinds of 
diſcourſe, that did not in ſome ſhape or 
-other lead to wiſdom and learning, as ſo 
much waſte of that time fe could ſo much 
better employ, it was therefore very briefly 
=_ ES that 
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that ſhe related the miſadventures of his life, 
and the motives on which he had attracted 
her notice. 

This communication changed every 
idea formed by Mr. Orthodox of Henry; 
from a well-bred handſome youth, he 
was inſtantly converted into a proud up. 
ſtart intruder ; the gaiety of uncorrupted 
adoleſcence was called impudence ; and his 
intelligent countenance ſet down as a mark 
of extreme ignorance. 

Uſed, as Mr. Orthodox was, to be the 
oracle of his pupil, to have his judgment 
conſulted, and his approbation aſked on 
all occaſions, he could the harder brook 
an innovation on what he deemed his own 
particular province; that Miſs Franklin 
ſhould-preſume to fix on an auxiliary in a 


work, the principal merit of which he took 
to himſelf, without firſt conſulting him, 
was a matter he could by no means digeſt; 
and the idea of the perſon ſo honoured, be- 
ing a beggar, aggiavated the injury offered 
to his conſequence; it inflamed his ruby 

face, 
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face, and heightened the contraſt between 
his, at all times, roſy expanded countenance, 
and his ſnow-white wig. 

Yet, arbitrary as all his proceedings were 
with thoſe who were abſolutely in his 
power, he was too well acquainted with his 
own intereſt, and too tenacious of the ad- 
vantages that conſtituted the chief pleaſure 
of his life, to riſk either, by an open avowal 
of any of thoſe ſentiments that agitated him ; 
he had employed himſelf during Miſs Frank- 
lin's abſence in reſearching hiſtory, ancient 
and modern, and making extracts to em- 
belliſh and illuſtrate hers. In the inſtant of 
his exultation, when Miſs Franklin was 
loading him with commendations, and 
A without number, it was no ſimall 
mortification to be convinced that ſhe had 
preſumed it was poſſible to do without his 
ſervices, by her engagement of a younger 
aſſiſtant; however painful this conviction 
was, he entertained hopes of inducing her 
to change her mind. 

He ventured humbly to "hos ſhe had 
not ſuffered the humanity of her diſpoſition 

F 4 to 
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to influence her judgment in the choice of 
a ſecretary, or ſubmitted the examination 
of his abilities to the report of others; he 
truſted ſhe had fully informed herſelf, from 
her own obſeryation, of his learning as well 
as Capacity, becauſe otherwiſe an illiterate 
- tranſcriber might, and, it was to be feared, 
would, not only retard their joint labours, 
but when tire work came to be criticiſed by 
the Univerfities, which, from the part he 
was well known te have had in it, there 
was no doubt but it would be, doubtleſs 
their penetration would at the firſt glance 
Aiſcover inaccuracies that muſt reflect on | 
him, and, 'what was of much more im- 
portance to his happineſs, "the dear lady he 
had humbly endeavoured to qualify as 
miſtreſs of ſcience, the patroneſs of li- 
terature, and the model of learned female 
perfection , would be involved in His dif- 
"grace. 
Miſs Franklin was ſtruck : this was 'a 
point on which ſhe had not thought. | 
Mr. Puffardo had affured her that Henry 
Was a fine claſſical 517-0 but ſhe had previ- 
hs 5 ouſly 
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ouſly diſcovered that Puffardo was aconjunc- 
tion of ignorance and vanity ; his word was 
therefore as little to be truſted as his judg- 
ment; and, as to herſelf, the manner and 
perſon of the young man had gained im- 
perceptibly upon her; his ſociety and 
pleaſing openneſs of heart had agreeably 
engroſſed her - obſervation, inſomuch that 
no doubt of his abilities had yet interfered 
between her wiſh to retatn him near her, 
and her opinion of his capability. 

But, with .all her partiality for Dell- 
more, Mifs Franklin -was an author; ſhe 
flattered herſelf the work ſhe was writing 
would be handed down to poſterity ; that 
ſucceeding ages would venerate her memo- 
ry; that her fame would be immortal; anti 
that her name would be ſecond only to her 
predeceſſor, Hampden ; how then could 
the' be les than alarmed, when conſcious 
of her own inattention to the qualifications 
of Dellmore for the office ſie deſigneci 
him? She heard the inſinuations of the 
crafty prieſt, and felt the propriety of his 
caution; ſhe actually bluſhed at the recol- 

| wo 48 lection 
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lection of her own neglect, and too ingenu- 
ous to conceal her fault, r confeſſed 
her inattention. 

The reſult was, an agreement. that Mr. 
Orthodox ſhould examine Dellmore ; if he 
paſſed the fiery-ordeal, it was well; if not, if 
he proved inadequate to ſuch an important 
employment, then by no means to truſt him 
with a ſingle page. The matter thus ſettled, 
they. returned to the parlour, the Doctor, 
with additional pride in his own conle- 
quence, and a very contemptible opinion 
of our hero. He was ſeated exactly oppoſite 
Henry ; and, while under Mils Franklin's 
authority, he examined every line in his 
face with more attention than good man- 
ners, Dellmore, whoſe modeſty was in pro- 
portion to his underſtanding, felt himſelf 
abaſhed and over-awed; it was in vain, he - 


ſhifted his. ſeat, and betrayed: every token 
of uneaſineſs ; the briſtly brow of the ſuper- 
cilious Doctor purſued him; he forgot not 
for a moment the inſult offered his judg- 
ment in Miſs Franklin's appointment; and 


poverty being. the Fl of all others moſt 
hateful 
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hateful to his foul, his proud heart ſwelled 
with indignation at ſuch a cotemporary z 
often were his eyes malignantly fixed on 
the innocent cauſe of his anger, and as often 
ſcornfully withdrawn ; he fancied he wholly 
deſpiſed a wretch ſo infinitely beneath his 
notice, while the pangs it gave him to 
conſider him as an invader on his right were 
at once a painful and convincing proof that 
he feared the riſing merit of the young man 
as much as he deſpiſed his poverty and miſ- 
fortunes, 
The day Mr, Orthodox had reckoned on 
as one of triumph and happineſs, proved one 
of mortification and diſappointment; they 
played a couple of rubbers at whiſt; the 
Doctor and his learned ally, though they 
held all the honours, were unmercifully 
beat by the ſquire and our hero, which ſo 
increaſed his ill-humour, that the goodneſs 
of the ſupper had but half power to reſtore 
him to an appearance of tolerable temper. 
Mr. Franklin's coach conveyed his gueſts 
home juſt in time to ſave the credit af 
Orthodox; the ſtrength of the wine, which 
F& -  - a 
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had not been ſpared, aided the irritation of 
his mind; and the junction was beginning 
to grow troubleſome; probably Mr. Frank- 
lin's obſervations might induee him to 
hurry the carriage, which drew up juſt as 
Mr. Orthodox was beginning a lecture on 
the beauty of modeſty in youtb. 

When they reached the rectery Mrs. 
Orthodox ran into the ſtudy to tay the 
ippers before the fire, ſhake the banyan, 
and place the black · velvet night-cap, which, 

when done, ſhe aſſiſted in taking off his 
blue roquelaure, camblet great coat, and un- 
tying the two filk handkerchiefs which 
fenced his throat from the night- air; the 
amiable Doctor in the mean while piſh- 
mg and pſhawing, his cheeks working. 
like a pair of bellows, and half grunting 
and half blowing, robed in his banyan, 
he threw himſelf into an eafy chair, with- 
vut ſpeaking a ſingle word but the afore- 
ſaid fretful monoſyllable. 

Not diſcouraged, the good woman pro- 
ceeded with great alacrity in ker buſineſs; 
ehe got his wig gently laid on the table, his 

#0 2 1 cap 
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cap | on, and then began to unbuckle his 
ſhoes, the young ladies in the mean while, 
accuſtomed to their father's evening inſen- 
Ability, with great eagerneſs .demanded 

each other's opinion of Dellmore. * 

Miſs Orthodox was her father's favou- 
rite; if ſhe, who was no otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed than not to / be quite ſo often ſub- 
ject to his ill-humours, could be ſo called; 
ſhe thought, though at firſt glance of Dell- 
more he appeared tolerable, there really 
was ſomething mighty inſipid about him, 
ſomething in his face too pretty for a man; 
he was not at all to her taſte; ſhe liked a 
man who looked as if he could eat any 
one who durſt offend his miſtreſfſss. 

Miſs Lavinia was her mama's doating 
piece; that good woman, judging by her 
own ſucceſs, had vaſt ideas of the power of 
beauty; as ſhe, whoſe fitſt employ it had 
been to milk cows and feed hogs, had ad- 
vanced.to the high honour and felicity of 
bearing the.name, and ſharing the bed of 
the Rector; if with the ſingle advantage 
of a pretty face ſuch. had been her extra- 
ordinary 
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work tambour, and had read all the books 
from the circulating library at the next 


books which Lavy read out to her mama while 
ſhe fat at work, as lords were, according 
to them, a ſet of beings who had no ſort of 
many of them were diſtracted for mere 


but if Lavy could once be ſeen by the big 


great pains to make a humbler conqueſt. 


ſter in her opinion of Dellmore's inſipi- 
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ordinary fortune, what might not Lavy ex- 
pect, who was ſtill handſomer, had been a 
whole year at a Briſtol boarding- ſchool to 
learn every thing, could dance, play ever 
ſo many tunes on the ſpinnet and guittar, 


market -· town ? Oh! certainly, marry a lord; 
and really, from the information of thoſe 


paſſion for any thing but beauty; and, as 


chits, that nobody knew, ſhe had no doubt 


folks, any one of them would be glad to 
make her a lady : this was partly the young 
lady's own opinion ; but the grandeur of 
her expectation did not prevent her taking 


Lavinia could not agree with her elder 
dity; ſhe acknowledged he was a fright ; 


ſhe could not bear him ; he was a ſhocking, 
1 odious. 
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odious creature, but far from inſipid to 
be ſure he was very handſome, that he was, 
and ſenſible, but there was ſomething about 
him ſo ſo; in fhort, he was her averſion. 

Mama, as ſoon as ſhe had recoyered her 
breath, after remoying her huſband's firſt 
ſhoe, which, as he was very corpulent, and 
did not chooſe to conſider himſelf as at all 
eoncerned in the operation, was a work 
both of time and labour, wiping her fore- 
head, as ſhe ſtill continued in a kneel- 
ing poſture, proteſted as how ſhe thought 
M iſteer Dellmore a pretty behaved young 
man, and, withal, very genteel; as to his 
legs, ſhe never ſeed a handſomer r in 
her born days. | 

This declaration rouſed the Doctor; the 
large red roll of fleſh, yclept a double chin, 
which, weighing down his head, filled the 
ample ſpace between his two ſhoulders, 
felt a contraction from his rage. 

You, ſaid he, kicking his other ſhoe off | 
with great violence, full at his wife, are a 
fool; he is a beggarly vagabond, a ſcoun- 
drel, not worth a groat. 

Miſs 
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Mi Orthodox glancing,” a ſpiteful ſneer 
at her ſiſter, declared ſhe thought ſo. 
Poor Mrs. Orthodox, frightened out of 
Her wits, at having once in her life ven- 
tured to give her opinion before ſhe had 


-confulted her huſband, inſtantly ſet about 


retracting, and gently drawing en his fip- 
pers, O Oh! laws me, deary; well, to be 


Jure, who'd a thought it? Oh! for cer- 


ain, you knows beſt; and if he is a vaga- 
bon, to be ſure that alters the caſe, . 
I do know, anſwered Orthodox, in a loud 
hollow tone, he is a ſcoundrel. 

He looks it, cried the dame, 5 in 
Piano, nodding-fignificantly, © 

Miſs Lavy nodded alſo, but it was a nod 
of a very different meaning, 

Mrs. Orthodox's nod ſaid, all you ſay is 
Tight, and J am reſolved to be of your 
opinion; her oy wood S: en no ſuch 


matter. 
ff there were one man on earth more tlie 


contempt and diſguſt of Lavinia than an- 


-other it was her father; and finee Henry 
Dellmore was ſo -exceedingly diſliked by 
2 him, 
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him, ſhe immediately pronounced him, in 
her own mind, the perſon to pleaſe her; 
her nod was therefore one of obſtinate de- 
fiance. 

Get my bed ready; bring up the keys, 
and, d'ye hear, wenches, no more of Dell- 
more, ſaid the prieft, as he ſtaggered off. 

Mrs. Orthodox ſtill anſwered every pur- 
poſe of a ſervant; ſhe had the felicity of 
being a ſlave to her huſband's humour as 
well as his perſon; and he was ingenious 
enough to trace every diſagreeable event to 
owe its ſource, by ſome means or other, to 
his condeſcenſion, in marrying her, which 
ſhe, never having contradicted him in her 
life, generally agreed to, echoed his yes, 
and repeated his 20. This night ſhe was 
an unuſual ſufferer ; the diſturbance in his 
brain prevented his falling into his cuſto- 
mary ſound nap; and not having it in his 
power to vent his ill humour on Fee 
he transferred it to his wife. 

He began by explaining, for the thou- 
ſandth time to her, the nature of the vari- 


ous obligations a man of his profound wiſ- 
dom. 
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dom, learning, and conſequence, conferred 


on any woman, when he entered into the 
marriage ſtate, and ended by proving, from 
the low ſituation from which he raiſed 
her, and her great deficiencies, that it waz 
abſolutely impoſſible for her, in the whole 
courſe of her life, do all ſhe could, to 
make him the leaſt amends for the honour 
he had done her. | 

It was very happy for Mrs. Orthodox 
that her feelings were not very trouble. 
ſome; ſhe could ſay as he ſaid, without 
thinking at all about the matter, and em- 
brace the Doctor quite as cloſe, when he was 
taking all the pains in the world to con- 
vince her how unworthy ſhe was of ſuch 
happineſs; as when he . to her the 
hand of cordiality. _ 

The Miſs Orthodoxes, whatever other 
amiable qualities they might poſſeſs, were 
not famous for ſiſterly love; they were par- 
ticularly this night very ill company. 

- - Miſs Orthodox declared, ſhe knew the 
inſtant ſhe ſaw Dellmore, he was no 
body. | | | 


Miſs 
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Miſs Lavy, with as little ceremony, 
charged that opinion to malice, becauſe he 
had not paid his court to her, when, to be 
ſure, there was the beſt excuſe in the world 
for his rudeneſs, ſince it was evident his 
eyes were not in his own power; and in- 
deed ſhe was ſorry to ſay it, but ſhe believed, 
if her ſiſter refuſed her favourable opinion 
of every young man till one was found 
who in ſome peoples company preferred 
others, ſne might wage perpetual war with 
the whole ſex; for to be ſure, as Mils 
thingemy, the writer, ſays, | 

Beauty has a commanding power. 

Well, ſiſter, you amaze me, replied Miſs 

Orthodox; your vanity, believe me, is che 


only conſpicuous thing about you. Madam, 


(with an ironical curtſey) 1 give yqur beauty 
joy of your beggarly conqueſt. 

Madam, I am ſenſible of your zeal for 
my welfare; my conqueſt will not better his 
ede. paying court to my alda 
iter. 

You are a pert _; retorted ig — 
de j | 


You 
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Lou are my. eldeſt Aster, and it is hard 
PTY ſhould not be ſerved. reer anſwered 
"_— 1999-267 | 
You are beneath _ OR 

Above it, you mean. 

\ Miſs: Orthodox Was a like 
ther father, ſhort and thick; Lavinia re- 
ſembled her mother, who was of the tal 
middle ſize. 

Huſſy, ſaid the elder, 0 a re- 
flection ſhe could leaſt bear, becauſe it was 

2 martifying wan ſay” __ word, and 
I'll box your ears. 7 

Pray, Mifs, how ail you 1 me 
the while? anſwered the younger, walking 
up to her, with the true Amazonian ſtride 

of defiance, and a look that indicated very 
little apprehenſin. 

Miſs Orthodox burſt into tens -the would 
tell her papa, that ſhe would; he ſhould 

knew all; yes, ſhe would acquaint him of 
Lavy's evening walks down the orchard, 
to meet Fillmer the exciſeman.; ſee 
What he would ſay to her beauty; beauty, 
indeed, but it was no wonder fellows ſhould 
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ol BY ke Liberties, when / girls -were fo (Ge 


ward. N 2 
Lavinia, alarmed at the hint of a flirta- 
tion ſhe had carefully kept ſecret from 
her ſiſter, and, as ſhe thought, from every 
body elſe, was conſounded; but ſhe had a. 
certain intrepidity in her compoſition that 
would not ſuffer her to give up; ſhe im- 
puted all her ſiſter ſaid to envy, and flounced 
to her own bed. ; Hier” 0499 

Oh dear, envy ; good night, Madam. 
beauty; — Yes, envy ; good night, Madam 
ſpight, as ſhe ſhut her own door, oe 
the enemy in ranges of che field. 
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CHAPTER VIL * 
Wee eee 


Na * T ming Dellmore, ee 


Mr. Franklin round the grounds, and re- 
turned to the breakfaſt- room by ten. 


' Miſs Franklin was playing with a tea- 
cup, with a thoughtfulneſs on her brow, 


which not being uſual, excited her brother's 
curioſity; he enquired after her health, and 


received a ſatisfactory anſwer; and ſhe was 
on the point of accounting for her ſerious 


looks, juſt as Mr. Orthodox was an- 


nounced, 
Miſs Franklin had for years back ſpent 


her mornings with her tutor; and Mr. 
Franklin now concluding Henry was to 


make a third in their parties, left them to- 
gether as ſoon as breakfaſt was over. 
The lady had paſſed a more reſtleſs night 
than ſhe had lately done ; her partial ima- 
N decked the young orphan in every 
thing 


r 


It 
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ching that was amiable; ſhe. hoped his abi- 
ties would be found equal to the employ- 
went ſhe deſigned him, and felt a painful 
F znxicty in the idea of a diſappointment. | 
Mr. Orthodox was now come to prove him, 
and ſhe trembled with apprehenſion of the 

reſult. | 5 
: Henry found in himſelf an invincible 
| ſhyneſs before the Rector; he was not con- 
ſcious of any cauſe; but inexperienced and 
unſuſpicious as he was, it was nevertheleſs 
very eaſy to. perceive he was little in that 
gentleman's favour, a matter the more 
diſtreſſing to him, as he found the Doctor's 
influence, and feared he might inſpire Miſs 
Franklin with his own cauſeleſs prejudices, 
The Doctor placed himſelf, with great 
pompoſity, oppoſite our hero, fixing the 
{mall black twinklers, I have already de- 
ſcribed, on his face; void himſelf of mo- 
deſty, as of feeling, with all the pride of 
oſtentatious independence, he bore down 
on poor Dellmore, who had a great ſhare” 
of both, as well as the keeneſt ſenſe of the 
miſerable ſituation from which he had been 
{0 
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ſo lately relieved, with ſo little ceremony, 
delicacy, or good- nature, his pride increaſ- 
ing with his triumph, and that founded on, 
the modeſt diffidence of my hero, that at 


the end of the preconcerted examination, 


he was pronounced not only unqualified to 


aſſiſt Miſs Franklin in her hiſtory, but a. 


very ignorant young man. 
The conſequence of this: deciſion was, 
this withdrawing, with. unſpeakable reluc- 
tance, on the part of the lady her inten- 
tions with reſpect to the keeping him under 
her own immediate protection; but his im- 
puted ignorance had not power . to. deprive 
him of her favour. She imparted his de- 
ficiencies to her brother with great good- 
nature and tenderneſs, who again pro- 
poſed ſending him to. the bank; but that 
ſhe would by no means ſubmit to; the liv- 
ing of the Vale was in Mr. Franklin's 
gift; Mr. Orthodox would not always live; 
why. not ſend him to Oxford, and make 
kim a parſon ? 
- My dear Mary, cried Mr. F ranklin, what 


are you talking of? do you ſuppoſe a youth, 


who 
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who has not grammar enough for your ſe- 
eretary, will be found ſcholar ſufficient for 
a clergyman ? | 

Why not? anſwered ſhe ſmartly ; he will 
not indeed be a Mr. Orthodox, but a very 
little learning ſuffices to make a modern 
parſon ; he may be as uſeful to a country 
congregation without claſſical knowledge, 
as with it : I beg he may take orders ; and 
when the living becomes vacant, he will be 
provided for. Thoſe were Miſs Franklin's 
avowed deſigns for our hero; her brother's 
were leſs limited ; nevertheleſs, he had ac- 
cuſtomed himfelf ſo much to accord to 
her ſentiments on all occaſions, and his 
own private wiſhes being rather general 
than well - concerted, he contented him- 
ſelf with not oppoſing Hers, but with 
all his deference to her judgment, and 
deſire to oblige her, he had ſome foo!- 
im ſcruples about him, that were not eaty 
to get over. It was not, in his opi- 
mon, merely having a living to b ſtov, 
that gave him authority to make a youth 3 
divine, whoſe own diſpoſition would co un- 
Vor. I. G teract 
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teract his intentions, and if it did not render 
him - miſerable, in a profeſſion he might 
diſlike, 1t would perhaps have ſuch an in- 
fluence over his life and manners, as might 
diſcredit the ſacred character, and add one 
more to the many who already live on the 
ſpoils of religion, while their practices are 
a diſgrace to morality. It was not, in Mr, 
Franklin's opinion, merely enough that 

e The holy fillet bound the brow, not 
ce before the altar, to preſent the public 
ce victim to uſher a nation's yows to the eter- 
« nal throne” only, but © that Virtue 
„% ſhould own him for her ſervant, Bene- 
* volence and Piety guide his will, Bene- 
« ficence and Charity his deeds.” 

He therefore cloſeted Dellmore on the 
occaſion, and was furpriſed to find the 


young man, according to his notions, 


abounded in knowledge and underſtand- 
ing. He had not depth of learning enough 
to find out Henry's deficiencies, nor could 
he perceive on what grounds Doctor Ortho- 
dox had pronounced him ignorant. 

But 
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But his examination was very different 
ſrom what our hero underwent before Mr. 
Orthodox ; the gentle, friendly, encou- 
raging manner of his benevolent patron, 
excited in him a warm deſire to acquit him- 
ſelf to his ſatisfaction; all the powers of 
his foul were called forth, and he readily 
acceded to Miis Franklin's deſire of taking 


orders. He was young, it ts true, but the 


ſorrows he had already known, and thoſe 
he might have yet been expoſed to, had it 
not been for the goodneſs of his benefactors, 
were too forcibly impreſſed on his imagi- 
nation to ſuffer him to heſitate, or one in- 
ſtant oppoſe their intentions; and though he 
had no particular deſire ta mount the facred 
roſtrum, neither was he conſcious of any 
latent vices that ſhould prevent his adopt- 
ing the mode of life moſt agreeable to his 
friends: he gratefully accepted Mr. Frank- 
lin's offer to go to Oxford; and Miſs 
Franklin, to her great joy, found herſelf 

gratified in the then firſt with of her heart. 
But although the future deſtination of 
Dellmore was fixed on by his friends, it 
G 2 was 
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was not by any means their wiſh ſoon to 
part with him ; on the contrary, they re- 
ſolved he ſhould continue with them the 
ſummer, and ſet out for Oxford at the 
ſame time that they left Ether. This point 
fettled, Mr. Orthodox found, to his ex- 
treme ſatisfaCtion, that he had no reaſon to 
apprehend a rival in the literary favour of his 
pupil; his features, therefore, relaxed in 
their ſeverity, and he did Henry the favour 
of wholly overlooking him. 

Mr. Franklin, charmed with his com- 
panion, felt the, pleaſures of his morning 
rambles, and enjoyed his rural amuſements 
with a goũt hitherto unknown; he obſerved, 
with an affection that daily increaſed, a 
thouſand nameleſs graces which adorned the 
mind of Henry; he ſaw he was generous 
and liberal; and it was the delight of his 
heart to ſupply his purſe with ample means 
to gratify his wiſhes ; on every ſubject he 
had the pleaſure to hear his own ſentiments 
delivered with propriety, eaſe, and ele- 
gance, by his young friend; nor is that to 
be wondered at, fince real goodneſs and un- 

affected 
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affected philanthropy ſpeak every lan- 
guage under heaven; the ſame beneficent 
ideas, the fame benevolent purpoſe, the 
ſame charity for the errors of frail nature, 
and the ſame enthuſiaſtic love of virtue 
will fill the ſenſible uncorrupted mind over 


will be the manners, not ſo refined the ſen- 


heaven's beſt gift, an heart filled with re- 
verence for the Creator, and univerſal 
love to the created, will give joy among 


cated men of the world might learn rea 
politeneſs from a ſavage ? how many of the 
mitred ſons of Britain take leſſons of true 
religion from the ſable inhabitants of Afri- 
ca? and, ladies, with humility, with re- 
ſpect, with deference, I aſk, how many 
among you, whoſe ſcornful eye and harden- 
ed heart turn unmoved from the diſtreſs, 
the ſorrow, the penitence of a fallen ſiſter, 
might be taught, from the practice of a 
naked Indian, that your hearts are not the 
ſeats of real virtue? modeſt meek-eyed 
G 3 maid, 


the whole globe ; not perhaps ſo poliſhed- 


timents, but the thing is the ſame; and 


all human creatures. How many well edu- 
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| doftened, though not abſolutely captivated. 
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maid, with what abhorrence doſt thou re- 
treat from ſouls that are eſtranged from 
the power of thy favourite ſiſter? Where 
charity dwelleth not, there aſſuredly will 
virtue never be found. 

Oh! but we are charitable, we OR our 
alms in the ſight of the congregation, 
Weak anſwer! you are unacquainted with 
charity univerſal; you feel not the ex- 
panſion of a candid mind ; you know not 
how many other real virtues there are be- 
ſides the fingle one on which you ſtand 
with fuch proud ſecurity. a 

The walks and amuſements our hero 
ſhared with Mr. Franklin were alſo varied 
fomerimes by the ſociety of the Orthodoxes. - 
Lavinia's eyes, notwithſtanding the prohibi- 
tion of her father, continued their ſoft battery 
againſt the heart of Henry; that heart, far 
from being inſenſible to beauty, became 


In truth, the unamiable diſpoſitions of the 
Miſſes at the Rectory, were too viſible to 
ſuffer a laſting impreſſion of their charms 


to remain on ſuch a heart as Henry Dell- 
more's 
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more's; he was enchanted when the ſoft, 
gentle voice of Lavinia invited him to walk, 
dance, or ſing with her; but when, from the 
ſame tongue, he heard the moſt ſatirical, ill- 
natured ſpeeches, directed to, or ſpoken of, 
her own ſiſter, the wound inſtantly cloſed, 
and became like a common cut, the more 
callous by healing. — Lavinia, however, was 
not diſcouraged; and though Dellmore 
was as perfect a Stoic as moſt young men 
bol eighteen, he could not but be flattered 
by her attentions, and allured by her 

= charms. , N | 
Occaſions of being together inſenſibly 
increaſed, and opportunities for toying and 
romping ever offered the moment the 
young ladies appeared. Dellmore was guilt- 
leſs of a thought of ſeduction; indeed, that 
was a crime he held in the utmoſt abhor- 
rence; but want of thoſe old- faſhioned 
guards, modeſty and diſcretion,” ſo ex- 
poſed poor Lavinia to danger, and put her 
in the power of her own paſſions ſo much, 
that ſhe owed it entirely to her ſiſter's of- 
ficious enyy, and Dellmore's ſenſe of ho- 
G 4 nour, 
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nour, that hers- was * till He left 
the country. 
It was not only in a eyes of Lavinia | 
that Henry grew irreſiſtible ; Miſs Frank- 
lin's foul was in alt, enveloped in the clouds, 
holding converſe with dead heroes; yet 
even there did living perfection, in the 
form of a handſome young man, reach 
her. She began by finding out, that his 
ſprightly converſation was an agreeable re- 
laxation from too intenſe ſtudy to the mind; 
and.a walk, hanging on. his arm, was equal- 
ly falutary to the health of the lady; his 
fine figure, and the laughing graces of his 
converſation, which, as he was free from 
care, were always lively and amuſing, found 
way into a heart where hitherto learning 
andDr.Orthodox had reigned without arival; 
her cloſet amuſements loſt their gout, and 
it was not only mere relaxation, but foon 
the whole morning's ſtudy was ſacrificed: to 
a ramble with Mr. Franklin and Dellmore: 
Dr. Orthodox and Oliver Cromwell were 
lofing ęround in her © favour very. faſt. 


When the time arrived that was fixed on 
72 2 Ix* te 
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ſor Henry's departure to Oxford, the Doc- 
tor, whoſe penetration was very keen where 
his intereſt was concerned, ſaw, with in- 
ward ſpite and vexation, the decreaſe of his 
empire over the mind of his pupil, and 
rejoiced i in the removal from her of an ob- 
ject equally hateful and dangerous. 
Mrs. Orthodox had obſerved, as well as 
her daughter, the extreme fondneſs of Mr. 
and Miſs Franklin for Dellmore, and con- 
cluded, not unnaturally, that ſo great a 
favourite would be very amply provided for; 
they therefore, that is, mama and daughter, * 
entered into a combination to make Miſs's 
fortune by marriage: Dellmore, had not, 
indeed, any hope of a title; but there 
would, according to the foregoing conclu- 
ſion, be wealth enough to compenſate for 
that falling- off in the original value ſer on 
Miſs Lavy's beauty; and having her daugh- 
ter lucceed to the manor-houſe and Ether 
eſtate, was a matter that highly gratified 
the ambition of Mrs. Orthodox, and greatly 
flattered Miſs. ; | 
* G 5 | It 
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It was very plain that Henry was not ſo 
great a favourite with the Doctor as he wa; 
with his wife: although ſhe did not openly 
avow her partiality, nothing could exceed 
her kindneſs, when, as it ſometimes happened, 
| he tle off to the Rectory while the Doctor 
was engaged with Miſs Franklin, and the 
Aquire taking his afternoon's nap; then it was 
Hardly poſſible to ſay which was his greateſt 
admirer, Mrs. Orthodox or Miſs Lavy ; the 
former was indefatigable in procuring op- 
pPortunities for the young couple to be deep) 
in love: happily, the young man was ſent to 
the Univerſity very ſoon after this league 
was formed between the ladies, and before 
he was irrecoverably entangled, or any in- 
Jury done either to his peace or Lavinia's 
honour, 

At the conckeſion of the ſummer, the 
time fixed for his leaving Ether, Mr. Frank- 
lin, who, now parting with Henry, felt for 
the firſt time in his life, he ſhould. find the 
manor a weariſome ſolitude, prevailed on 
his Alder to ere him to London, 
whither 
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whither they went together, and from thence, 
ſtill loth to part, Mr. Franklin accompanied 
our hero to Oxford, where he conſigned 
him to the particular care of a Mr. Otway, 
a fellow of Chriſt's College, who, notwith- 
ſtanding Mr. Oxthodox's opinion to the 
contrary, found him a ſcholar and a gentle» 
man, which is as much as can poſlibly be 
ſaid, conſiſtent with truth, of a young man 
juft entered his nineteenth year. 


9 44am 


=. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Judicious Choice of Friends in a Girl 


of Sixteen. 


Mg. Franklin found his affections fo 
ſtrongly bound to Henry Dellmore, that 
he began ſeriouſly to think of wholly re- 
firing from London, in order, when it 
would be proper to remove the fortunate 
orphan: home, to lay a plan for him that 
would be to his future advantage as much- 

G © as 
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ay hig private ſatisſaction. On his firſt in- 


terview with Mr. Burgeſs, he intimated a 


- delice wholly to decline buſineſs : the ho- 


neſt quaker' felt the ſame inclinations: his 


Wife, whom he tenderly loved, had long 


lahoured under accumulating diſorders, and 
he could not bear to truſt her in her invalid 
ſtate to thoſe whoſe reward would be in her 
pay, not her preſervation. ; . 

The partners were yet increaſing their 
riches and credit, and the concerns of the 
houſe were too extenſive to admit a poſſibi- 
lity of its being diſſolved without long 
notice and great preparation; they there- 
fore ſignified their intention to the third 
partner. 

Mr. Leviſage ee to this event with 
inexpreſſible impatience ; for tho his profits, 
during the ſeventeen years that he had taken 
what men of buſineſs call the labouring-oar, 


had enabled him to realize a large fortune, 


and ſupport his family in ſplendour, yet 
More, More was Mr. Leviſage's creed. That 
he owed his preſent affluence and future pro- 
ſpects to the kindneſs of Mr. Franklin, to 

whole 
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whoſe father he had been foot-boy, and, that 
with the learning a charity-ſchool afforded, 
added to a peculiar ſervility of diſpoſition, 
great application, and ſome cunning; he had 
been 2 to a runner, then clerk, and now 
partner, were matters by no means neceſſary 
to be thought of; he remembered only that 
Meſfrs. Franklin and Burgeſs took no ſort. 
of trouble in the buſineſs; that he had been 
the ſlave of thoſe gentlemen ten years, dur- 
ing which period neither of them had any 
further concerned themſelves in the affairs 
of the bank, than juſt to aſcertain their ſnare 
of the profits; that he worked for them; 
and that finally, as they had no family, it 
was a ſname they did not retire from trade. 
Thoſe ſentiments rendered the deſigns of 
his partners very pleaſing to him, yet, anxi- 
ous as he was to be ſole, it was agreed on 
all ſides they could not adjuſt their con- 
cerns ſo as to diſſolve the firm in leſs than 
three years, and then, to his great mortifi- 
cation, Mr. Burgeſs hinted that he ſhould 
wiſh to place a nephew's name in the bank 
2 in 
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in his room; with a ſuitable capital, aſter 
that of Mr. Leviſage's. 4 
The propoſal did not quite ſo ſt * 

Me. Leviſage's wiſhes, but it would have 
been madneſs vate to diſpute what he well 
knew be could not refuſe ; he therefore 

-  Glently acquieſced, in hope ſomething might 

Happen that would give him an excuſe for 

evading Mr. Burgeſs's plan, without incur- 

ting the charge of ingratitude; as to the other 
two partners, they were really as liberal in 
their principles as they were eaſy in their 
fortunes; their whole lives had paſſed with- 

Out a fingle difference; their intentions 

were fair, and their actions juſt ; they were 

content with moderate acquiſitions, and 

Happy in the advantages they ſhared, with- 

out one particle of envy in the compoſi- 

tion of either; they rejoiced in mutual pro- 
ſperity, and, attached by reciprocal eſteem, 

+ knew not a ſeparate intereſt ; the adjuſtment 

Of his affairs, as far as it could now be 

done, detained Mr. Franklin in town till 

the ſummer was far advanced, and an in- 
diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, which then ſeized his ſiſter, 
carried them, by advice of her phyſicians, 
to Bath and Briſtol, where they continued 
till winter, when —— recalled them to 


London. 

During this period N Mr. Franklin did not 
forget to contribute all in the power of in · 
dulgence and liberality to the happineſs and 
intereſt of Henry Dellmore; nor did he 
ſatisfy himſelf with epiſtolary kindneſs, as he 
made ſeveral excurſions to viſit the youth on 
whom his affections were ſo partially fixed: | 
Miſs Elton too found in his attention 
and tenderneſs a moſt endearing ſubſtitute 
for the parent ſhe had loſt, and in Miſs 
Franklin a warm and fincere friend, Wwho, 
though ſhe partook of very few of the 
winter entertainments through choice, did 
a violence to her awn inclinations to indulge 
Clara, who, with the Miſs Nappers, were 
invited gueſts, moſt part of the winter, in 
Auſtin-friars. 

Mr. Franklin one morning was viſited in 
his cloſet by his ward; ſhe came to aſk a 
favour, 


Lou 


336 juvenrce mMDrscxtirions. 
© You know, my dear, I have no pleaſure 
equal to obliging you. What would my 


e aſk ? 


Her governeſs was the ee of wo- 
men, but very unfortunate. She had juſt 
now a prefling occaſion for two hundred 
pounds; Would Mr. Franklin be fo __ 
as to advance it? frat? 

Two hundred pounds, Clara! wie Can 
Mrs: Napperwantwith two hundred pounds? 
Mrs. Napper owed her landlord two 
hundred pounds, and he, cruel man, threa- 
tened to ſeize her goods; now, if Mr. 
Franklin would conſent to lend the money, 
ſne would give a bond, and Clara adn 
herſelf ſtand to the riſk. | 
Mfr. Franklin, very e as the 

young lady could not help thinking, ad- 
viſed her to be on her guard; artful people 
would certainly work on her humanity, if 
they found ſhe did not diſtinguiſh between 
acts of prudent generoſity and thoſe of 
folly, weakneſs, or oftentation ; of the laſt 


he knew ſhe was incapable, but it was poſ- 
ſible 
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ſible to impoſe tales on her inexperience, 
that appearing to wear the irreſiſtible form 
of diſtreſs, might draw her into meaſures 
that would expoſe her to the cenſure of the 
former. 

What rent did Mrs. Napper pay ? Clara 
did not know. 

Becauſe, my dear, continued Mr, Frank- 
lin, to amount to ſuch a ſum, 1t muſt have 
been long unpaid. Clara dropped a tear; 
ſhe could not bear to ſee her dear good 
governeſs 4 in diſtreſs. _ 

Mr. Franklin felt all the tenderneſs to- 
wards his ward that her good- nature me- 
rited; but though there never was a more 
expanded, a more generous | heart than 
his own, he could not help apprehending 
the influence of the Nappers over hers; 
however, he told her, if ſhe were ſatisfied with 
the conduct of her governeſs, and convinced 
her neceſſity was the reſult of misfortunes, 
and not of imprudence, 

Oh! dear, ſhe was the beſt creature in 
the world, and if the money could not be 
borrowed ſhe would be ruined ; ſhe muſt 

give 


- a; 
wer 
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give up her ſchool, and what would become 


of the dear girls, her daughters? 
Well, if that were really the caſe, Mr. 
Franklin would advance the money himſelf, 
Miſs Elton was too young, and knew too 
little of the world to trouble herſelf with 
money- matters; he begged ſhe would not 


on any account become a lender herſelf, but 


apply to him, who ſhould always have a 
pleaſure in obliging her. 
The prudent guardian had more reaſon 
than what he aſſigned for this precaution, 
_ Miſs Elton, in full confidence of the 
honour and honeſty of her governeſs, ſo 
that ſhe was ſerved, cared not how her guar- 
dian ſettled it, whether he was the lender or 
herſelf; ſhe flew to her with the. joyful 
tidings. 
Mr. Franklin, Mrs. Napper ſaid, was 
the worthieſt of men, the widow's friend, 
the orphans protector. Jemima, who was 
then on a viſit with Clara at Awſtin-friars, 
fell at his feet ; no acknowledgments were 
wanting to convince him he had done a god- 
like act; nevertheleſs, there was ſomething 


in 
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in the tranſaction that did not entirely 
pleaſe him on recollection; the governeſs 
and her daughters ſeemed to ſhew that all 
was not quite ſo fair within as without; their 
fondneſs for Miſs Elton was extravagant ; 
ſhe'was, to be ſure, the ſweeteſt picture in 
the world of gentleneſs and good nature; _ 
and ſhe was an independent heireſs to two 
thouſand pounds a year, which were accu- 
mulating, and would, by the time ſhe 
came of age, conſiderably add to her for- 
tune. Mrs. Napper's embarraſſed circum- 
ſtances might ſuggeſt to her the advantage 
of ſuch a connection; he could not but 
ſuſpect that ſuch a thoughtleſs mother, and 
daughters, who took little care, (fo chat they 
could be at the firſt in each new mode, 
and ſhew their pretty faces at all places of 
public, reſort,) how thoſe indulgences were 
procured, might connive at Miſs Elton's 
forming connections more ſuitable to their 
intereſt than her on; and his ſuſpicion _ 
filled him with inexpreſſible pain; in hopes 
of weaning her from ſo improper an attach- 
ment, he propoſed to his ward her accom- 

a panying 
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| panying them to Ether, and Fang the 


ſummer with Miſs Frankhn. 


The bare mention of fuch : a king threw 


Miſs Napper into hyſterics, and deprived 
Jemima of the power of utterance. | 
Tou will there, continued Mr. Franklin, 
ſee your friend Henry Dellmore. 

Clara's eyes ſparkled, but ſhe hoped he 


| would excuſe her attending him down: 


{ome time in the courſe of the ſummer, if 


he: pleaſed, ſhe ſhould be honoured 5 his 


permiſſion to attend him. | 
Mr. Franklin gave up, with great Ty 


tance, his wiſh to take her with them, and 
| inwardly reſolved to loſe no time in break- 
ing an intimacy which his knowledge of the 


world convinced him was abſolutely dan- 
gerous; and when they parted, the worthy 
banker to Ether, and the young ladies to 
Eaſt Sheen, he reminded her of his firm de- 
pendence on her promiſe to viſit the vale. 

Mr. Franklin may, perhaps, incur ſome 


blame for leaving his ward in ſuch hands, 
but it muſt be from thoſe who do not know | 
That the whole buſineſs of his exiſtence was to 


render 
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render others happy, even though it were 


often at his own expence; and where oppo-' 
fition to the wiſhes of thoſe he favoured 
with his love and friendſhip was required, 
he always wanted reſolution. tf 


CHAPTER IX. 
Wonderful Refinements in a Country Village. 


ET HER village, at the time I intro- 
duced my readers to it, had a church, a 
manor-houſe, and rectory ; on one ſide ſtood 
Dr. Gregory's, the apothecary's fine new 
built houſe ; Lawyer Downes, who was 
alſo ſteward to the ſquire, and the Buck's 
Head on the other; in the middle was a mix- 


ture of a few tradeſmen, ſhopkeepers, and 


decent labourers. Now and then a baſe- born 
child fixed a ftigma on a whole family, 


and made an idle fellow run the country; 


and ſome of the farmers, in ſpite of all 
their careful dames could ſay, would run 
up a ſcore at the Buck's Head; excepting . 

| thoſe, 
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thoſe, though there was plenty of ſcandal, 
there were no vices at Ether. 

In that fituation we found, and in that 


| fituation we left Ether Vale; but the ſhort 


time that had carried Mr. Franklin to Lon- 
don, Bath, and Briſtol, had done wonders 
in Ether. 

After a long war, the bleſſings of peace 


vVere reſtored to Britain, and had returned 
ſome young gentlemen to Ether Vale, whoſe 


martial ſpirits had enliſted them under the 
banner of Bellona in the ſervice of their coun- 


try, as officers in the militia, after a vaſt deal 


of bard ſervice, in a camp, where ſometimes 


tme rain had broken in on their eaſy ſlum- 


bers at dead'of night, marching and coun- 
ter-marching with Major Sturgeon, through 
evolutions and revolutions; they had re- 
turned, among others, to the ſeat of their 
nativity, without loſs of blood, or amputa- 
tion of limb, but they had, neyertheleſs, not 
brought back all they had carried with them 
into the inland wars; their modeſty, ſimpli- 
city, veracity, and ſobriety, has N vic- 
tims to their honour. | 


But 
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But in lieu of thoſe ' ridiculous qualities, 
they returned humble imitators of the vices, 
the folly, and extravagance of their ſupe- 
riors. Captain Marſh, fon of a gentleman 
farmer, who left an eſtate that intitled him 
to a Captain's commiſſion ; Lieutenant 
Downes, ſon to Lawyer Downes; Enfign 
Wells, nephew to Mrs. Hudſon, landlady 
of the Buck's Head; two ſerjeants, and five 
privates, were all natives of Ether and its 
* er and Othello's occupation 
« being o'er,” were come back to teach the 
ſimple villagers wiſdom, poliſh their man- 
ners, and be an uſeleſs burthen on their 
reſpective families. | 

The three worthies I have enticed, 
namely, Capt. Marſh, Lieutenant Downes, 
and Enſign Wells, were all exactly in the 
ſame predicament ; they had quality appe- 
tites and empty purſes ; their wit, affu- 


rance, and a ſuit of tolerable regimentals, 


were the whole of their poſſeſſions; but wit 
and affurance were two things the Ether 
people had not been uſed to, and the ted 
coats frightened the children as much as it 

alarmed 
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alarmed the old folks who had- daughters. 
Squire Franklin was in London, and Dr, 
Gregory too much charmed with the ex- 
treme delicacy of his fine houſe, to riſk its 
being put out of order by viſits from peo- 
ple who could not afford to be ſick : old 
Downes, beſides, being a miſer, had a hand- 
ſome houſekeeper, ſo that there was not a 
perſon in the place, except among the com- 
mon people, who promiſed any civility, or 


whoſe civility would have been to the ad- 


vantage of our heroes, ſave at the Rectory; 
there, indeed, was 
6 Good cheer fine women n and a rich 


old parſon. 


Ahl but how to get there! 

We'll try, however. 

The firſt Sunday after their return, the 
| regimentals, hair dreſſed à la militaire, ſtiff 
plaited chitterling, and ſilk ſtockings, were 


ſported at church; Dr. Orthodox took is 
nap there; he never preached when the 


Franklins were: abſent ; but diſbanded mi- 
litia officers. were not of a complexion to 
get. a footing at the rectory ; the ladies, 

indeed, 
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indeed, ſent ſome. cordial, glances to their 
pew, and returned to their fine bows a pro- 
digious civil curtſy. HR | 
But the prieſt, when ſervice was 9 5 
walked down the. aiſle, acroſs the church- 
yard, thro his own porch, into his parlour, 
with his double chin reſting on the center 
of his breaſt, his eyes fixed downward, 
withaut diſturbing the powder of his nice 
ſeather-top-wig, by the leaſt motion of his 
head one way or the other, or condeſcendy | 
ing to pay the ſmalleſt attention to the di. 
vine red- coats, the range of pariſhioners, 
who, though they equally hated and def piſed 
old Orthodox, could not hel p cringing to 
the rich Rector; or laſtly, without ſeeming 
to ſee the reſpectful attendant ſteps of a tall, 
Wing pale-faced young man,, in bad ſhoes, | 


black coat, who followed him to his dapr, 
and there, with an unnoticed bow, retreated 
to make way for Mrs. Orthodox and her 
daughters, ta whom he alſo made reſpectſuj 
obeiſance, and by whom alſo it was diſre; 
gatded. 15 | 

Vor. I. H Not 


Not ſo were our martial heroes to be 
_ repulſed; the girls were pretty, their mo. 
ther ſilly, and the old Rector rich. 

The Miſs Orchodoxes wore not the ap- 
peatance "of prudery. The Captain and 
Lieutenant were ſtruck dead by their bright 
eyes, and they contrived to let a whole vol- 
ley of fighs reach their ears in the thor 
walk from the church porch to that of the 
5 Rectory; ; from thence they adjburned to the 
Bucks Head, and invited Mrs. Hudſon 
Into the” parlour, 

Enſign Wells was her nephex, and 


| 4 te fartalnly ſhe would do all in her power to 


farve his friends ; to be ſure the parſon muſt 


| de worth a power of money. | 
© Oh! Mn the money, they did not 


Pant money; now that dame Hudſon knew 
to be a fib, but nevertheleſs — 
Oh] to be ſure, if folks can't be happy, 
what ſignifies money, though, to ſay the 
truth, (Do you dine here to- day, Gentle- 
men)? there is no doing without it in this 
world, I am ſure I find it ſo, and, God for- 
FAR give 
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give me, I often think the devil himſelf. 
invented ſcores. 
Well, but the lovely Miſs Ackland | 
Oh! bleſs their hearts, they are ſweet 
«eatures, and a thouſand pities, I have al- 
ways ſaid it is, that they ſhould n 
ſo, poor dears. 
Well, but Mrs. Hudſon, what is the 
amount of our bin ? 
Dear Sir, pray don't hurry yourſelves: 1 
wiſh 'twas a hundred pounds, as the ſaying 
is, but L'Il ſtep and caſt it up; and tho? ſhe 
begged the gentlemen would not hurry, ſhe 
was herſelf diſpoſed to make all imaginable 
haſte to give them the requeſted informa- 


N tion. | 


Stay, landlady, ſtay, faid Capt. 'Marſh, 
I do owe you an hundred pounds, 4- 
Mrs. Hudſon ſtared. 
I ſay J do, and will pay it too, when, 
lowering his voice, I marry Miſs Orthodox, 
Mrs. Hudſon was quite angry. I have 
before ſaid this woman lived houſe-maid at 
Squire Franklin's; ſne had alſo lived in 


other families, and ſome time in London, 


H 2 | there- 
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a meaning not merely literal, for Captain 
Marſh's liberal promiſe. Be that as it will, 
ſhe was, as I ſaid, quite angry. 
What did Captain Marſh mean? Did he 
chin ſhe was to be bribed ? No, thank 
God, ſhe was above all them fort of things; 
he fartainly would, when time ſarved, in- 
troduce the gentlemen to her good friend, 
the ReQor's lady, but not for lucre of gain 
no, ſhe deſpiſed that. 
Mr. Orthodox having no Miſs Franklin 
nom to entertain him at the manor, paſſed 
his time at home; the morning he ſpent in 
-his ſtudy, and the remainder of the day was 
devoted to eating and drinking, fo that by 
nine o'clock: he was ready for bed, where 


he generally fell into a profound ſleep as 


ſoon as he laid himſelf down. 

Mrs. Orthodox's time of living was when 
her huſband was in a temporary death; and 
though the late hour in which ſhe could 
receive her friends made a great break into 
their night's reſt before they parted, yet, 4 
the time was ſpent in 9 graced by 


a hearty 


therefore, experience might have taught her 


"ww me  S. 
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4 hearty welcome, the want of ſleep was not 
regretted. 

Enſign Wells was invited to thoſe ſtolen 
feaſts, as being Mrs. Hudſon's near rela- 
tion, and very ſoon the good landlady con- 
tuived to bring his friends there alſo. 

Mr. Franklin's abſence from the manor 
was a ſubject of general lamentation to Mrs. 
Orthodox and her friends; no ſuch thing as 
doing the genteel thing when the Docto⸗ | 
was at home. | 

In the mean While great was the altera- 
tion a little time was making in Ether, and 
rapid were the improvements of its inhabi- 
tants; the militia. gentlemen undertook to 
poliſh the Vale; in this arduous undertak- 
ing they were aſſiſted in the lower claſs by 
the two ſerjeants and privates; the reſpec- 
tire wives, ſiſters, couſins, and relatives to 
a the fourth or fifth generation of thoſe he- 
Fl toes, who were come home to plant cab- 
4 bages, were inſtructed in the etiquette of 
0 
5 
J 


viſiting; parties were formed, cards played, 
debts contracted, and girls ruined, in a place 
here diſſipation was not before known, 
7 1 where 
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where idleneſs and vice had been held in 


abhorrence. 


A dance, they dignified with the name of 


an afſembly, was eſtabliſhed once a week at 
the Buck's Head; thither the ſeveral far- 
mers daughters repaired ; ſome with, and 
ſome without their lovers, rejoiced at an 
opportunity of exhibiting to advantage the 
luxury of their new pink ribbands and fine 
flowered gowns. . 

Thither too were the Miſs Orthodoxes 
ſuffered, by their imprudent mother, to go. 
The Doctor always took up the keys of 


the doors with him, and, as the young ladies 
were obliged to fit in the room till he retired, 


they had 'to dreſs in a hurry, to join an 
aſſembly hardly half an hour before the 


reeſt of the company broke up, and were 


obliged to get out and return —_— the 
parlour window. 

Mrs. Orthodox had little Haube of the 
honour of ſuch fine fair-ſpoken gentlemen, 


and ftill leſs of her daughters prudence. 
The gentlemen were certainly very atten- 


F tive; ; and rather than Part ſo ſoon, when the 
reſt 


r -as 
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reſt of the dancers were gone, perſuaded 
their fair partners to take a ramble * | 
moon- light. 

If chere be ſuch a thing as e 
this world, the Miſs Orthodoxes were now 
happy; the little quarrels that had diſu- 
nited them on Henry's account were all 
ſubſided; they had each a paſſionate lover, 
and were each ſatisfied with the power of 
her own charms, and that is a noſtrum. Let 
doctors ſay what they will of medicine, let 
Warren, Sanguine, Madam Pigou and 
all the makers and venders of charms, boaſt 
as they pleaſe of the infallibility of their 
coſmetics, that is more conducive to the 
health and beauty of a young woman chan 


al the inventions of man and woman put 


together, 

Captain Marſh was perfectly genteel, 
abounded in ſmall talk, could repeat moſt of 
the tender ſcenes in RomeoandJuliet, dance 
a minuet with the Pas grave, and his eſtate 
proved how little he valued money, as 
mortgage had ſucceeded mortgage, till not 


2 ſhilling more could be borrowed; and 


H 4 the 
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a the noble Captain had barely enough now 
| to ſupport him till he ſhould be able to 
carry off Miſs Orthodox, and perſuade the 
old parſon to part with ſome of the traſh 
' that he was hoarding up, neither of which 


points he had any doubt of carrying; not 


t lat, as he faid to the landlady of the Buck's 
% H-ad, he valued money, 20, he deſpiſed 


ſuch dirty conſiderations, but he had, as well 
as his eſtate to redeem, two ſiſters fortunes 


t Pay ; one of whom teized him perpetu- 


ally for her five hundred pounds; the other 
— - but of her ſome time hence. - 
S0 that it was neceſſary for the Captain to 


be in love, and to elope: Miſs Orthodox 
had no. objection to either, but an impedi- 


ment the gentleman knew not how to get 
over, and the lady little ſuſpected, retarded 
che affair; an impediment, pleaſe your ho- 
nours, members of the privy- counſel, that has 
been known to retard many an affair of equal 
conſequence to you, it could not be greater 
than this was of to them, viz, want of caſh. 
Old Downes, father to the Lieutenant, 
not having choſen to truſt him with much 
N money, 
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money, he had learnt to live by his wits at 
the expence of ſuch noble-minded perſo- 
nages as Captain Marſh; and even at 
Ether he found means to bear his-expences by 
his adroitneſs ; what with bets at the Buck's 
Head, playing fives in the church-yard, and 
now and then a game of all-fours, put, 
bowls, and .cribbage, he did pretty well. 
His father, while he forbore aſking for mo- 
ney, told him he was welcome to the run of 
the houſe, provided (his mother being dead) 
he could pay his court to Mrs. Betty, the 
houſekeeper. J 

Mr. Downes was certainly ſmitten with 
Lavinia Orthodox, but not with the matri- 
monial influenza; he was too much a man 
of the world far that, and above feeling 
the ſmalleſt compunction at ruining an 
innocent girl. | 

Miſs Lavinia was deep read in ſentimen- 
tal novels ; ſhe had read till ſhe melted in 
tenderneſs ; her heart panted for tempta- 
tion; her eyes, from the time Henry left 
Ether, had vainly roved in ſearch of the dear 
engaging youth, Who was to expire at her 
H 5 feet; 
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deer; thoſe delightful tories had rendered 


her an adept in the theory of the ſoft paſ. 
fion. Mr. Filmer, the exciſeman, began, 
Dellmore increaſed, but it was an honour 


reſerved for Lieutenant Downes to compleat 


her practical knowledge. 


CHAPTER X. 


More Improvements at Ether. 


Mg. and Mis Franklin found the Ortho- 
doxes as uſual, in waiting; the Doctor's 
Joy was. unbounded ; the hiſtory was re- 
commenced with equal pleaſure and avi- 
_ dity; this ſummer would conclude it; 
furniſhed with ſo good an excuſe, he would 
dine at the manor every day; and as his 
wife and daughters would by that means be 
left to themſelves, ſo it would alſo enable 
them to entertain their friends more in ſtyle; 
they were therefore equally pleaſed. 


The Miſs Orthodoxes, ambitious to out- 
ſhine their neighbours, as they now conti- 


nually 


m 
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nually heard of the invitations their ſwains 
received to drink tea at moſt houſes Where 
there were young people, were eager to ſnew 
the ſuperiority of their taſtes as well as ad- 
vantage of their fortune ; the beſt china, 
wine, cards, and hot ſuppers, were now 
ſerved up in the great parlour for the en- 
tertainment of Mrs. Hudſon and the militia 
officers, to the excluſion of mead, old ale, 
Filmer, and the ſervants; the conſequence 
of thoſe refinements were, contracting of 
debts, grumbling of domeſtics, and con- 
ſtant fear on the part of Mrs. Oxthodox of 
diſcovery. 8, 
But although the anxiety of the poor 
woman far exceeded any pleaſure ſhe could 
haye in the ſociety of the quondam officers, 
they ſo effectually plied her with the flattery 
moſt acceptable to a fond mother, by find- 
ing out every viſit freſh graces in her 
lovely daughters, ſhe wanted reſolution to 
retrench the new expences of her family, or 
to deprive her children of the pleaſure of 
being told they were divine. . 
6 1 


S 
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. was two months after Mr. F ranklin's 
return before Henry followed him to Ether; 
be was a candidate for one of the prizes at 
chEViiverfity, and having obtained it with 


; general approbation, reached che manor the 


beginning of June. 
The improvements in the village and at 


the Rector, manifold as they were, did not 


equal thoſe in the perſon and manners of 


Henry Dellmore. Mr. Franklin, though he 


had feen him within a few months, was aſto- 


nifhed, and after folding him in the moſt 


affectionate manner to his heart, went him- 


Telfito apprize Miſs Franklin of his arrival; 
_ pleaſure choaked his utterance, fears filled 


His eyes, and the bright emanation of gra- 


| ted benevolence beamed over his counte- 


nahcee; he' rok her hand; Come, fiſter, 
aid he, as foon as he could articulate, 
come. and receive the charming youth that 
the particular intervention of Providence 


has enabled us to preſerve as a bleſſing to 


as, and an ornament to ſociety. - 


The iriftant Henry beheld .Miſs Frank- | 


115 he threw himſelf at hier feet. 
Not 
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' Not a moment, Madam, has paſſed ſince 
] was honoured with your parting benedic- 
tion without a grateful recollection of your 
goodneſs; my acquaintance with mankind, 
while it has expanded my heart, and added 
to my experience, doubles the weight of all 
my obligations to you, and renders me the 
more ſenſible of the invaluable bleflings I 
derive from your friendſhip, your benevo- 
lence, and your compaſſion: a tear of grate - 
ful ſenſibility bedewed his cheek, as his 
voice ſunk in the laſt ſentence. 

Dear Henry, cried the lady, tis we that are 
the obliged; you give us a pleaſure, it is 
mpoſſible you can receive; continue to 
deſerve the favour of Heaven; after every 
abſence, bring to us our amiable, our un- 
corrupted Dellmore, and you will amply 
tepay, you will over- pay us. Miſs F rank- 
lin, as ſhe raiſed the fine youth to her em- 
brace, mingled the tears of benevolence 
with thoſe of gratitude, and even Mr. Or- 
thodox acknowledged a little time had 
done much for. en man. | 

Dellmore 
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_  Dellmore aſked how Mrs. Orthodox and 
the young ladies did, and after dinner would 
have ſtolen off to viſit them, had Miſs Frank- 
lin, as was her cuſtom, left the room when 
the ſquire dropped aſleep, but the company 
of her young friend was a temptation ſhe 
| could nat reſiſt; and, as Henry brought 

with him a moſt amiable character from Ox- 


ford, a manly courage, and undaunted 


mind, and, as moreover, the Doctor did not 
now fear. him in the hiſtory, as all dread of 
rivalſhip in that point was. paſt, he con- 
deſcended to enter into converſation with 
him ; in the courſe of which Miſs Franklin 
was delighted to obſerve his improvements 
were not confined to his perſon and man- 


ners; he was bleſſed with a retentive me- 


mory, a graceful delivery, and his ſenti- 
ments were thoſe of yirtue and honour ; he 


was not nom to be brow-beat out of his 


_ * claflical knowledge; and the beauties of the 
- ancients came graced from his lips. 

' New pleaſures and new enjoyments open- 

| ed to the view of Miſs Eranklia in the 

ſociety 
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ſociety of this her young friend; ſhe retired. 
with relu&tance ; ſleep forſook her pillow ; 
the intelligence ſparkling from his eyes; the 
mellifluous tone of his voice haynted her 
imagination; and, in ſine, truth, they lays 
will out; the wiſe, the learned, the patrionc. 
lady, of ſame four or five-and-forty, con- 
ceived a paſſion for a youth of twenty. ; 
Oh! woman, woman, mult my pen re- 

cord thy frailty; is it for me to ſay how 
weak the wiſeſt of us are, when paſſion con- 
quers reaſon? fortified with Hebrew, fenced 
with Greek, moated all round with Latin, 
enveloped in the glory of ancient heroiſm, 
lifted by Wiſdom's ſtern tenets out of the 
ken of human error, how could it be? No 
ſoft example, no ſentimental novel, no looſe, 
amorous ſtory, nor laſtly, no preſſing lover ; 
how, how could it be? Oh! Philoſophy, 
what have females to do with thee ? Learn- 
ing is no barrier from folly, nor have we 
ſecurity in maſculine attainments ; little 
Cupid in this cafe routed them all. 3 
To the aſtoniſhment of Dr. Orthodox, 


again the hiſtory, though nearly conc 


2 
was 


ed by degrees, till in a very ſmall time they 
ö „ e den nee 


8 reti Wofsenzrtokt. 


a negzlected; again the claſſics loſt their 
attraction; again the cloſet was deſerted; 


Miſs Franklin's viſits there became 3 


dinner. 
Nor was it in the lady 8 rs e our 


hero was making ſuch rapid progreſs. Mr. 
Franklin matle no ſecret of his increaſing 


affection, and fondly partial to him, himſelf 
Was the laſt to ſuſpect his ſiſter's motives ; 
nor did he wonder the charms. of Henry's 
converſation ſhould ſeduce her from the dry, 


isfipid employment of writing a political 


* . hiſtory, when to bim it was the moſt delight- 
ful and agreeable of all earthily things. 


The next day, Sunday, brought Mrs. and 


the two Miſs Orthodoxes, who always 


dined at the manor Sundays and Thurſ- 


days: the young ladies were much finer, 


though not quite fo-cleanly in their appear- 


ance as when he ſaw them before; they 


affected more ceremony, and were leſs em- 


barraſſed in their. compliments; but the 
9 was not to their advantage. 


Lavinia 


4 
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Lavinia had loſt great part of her colour; 
ſhe was a good deal thinner; and under the 
appearance of a flow of ſpirits, to a critical 
obſerver, there was a viſible dejection in 
addreſſing Henry; ſhe affected a gaiety her 
dejected eye diſclaimed; but Lavinia had 
zyowed eternal love for Henry; ſhe had 
eighteen months back, when they parted, 
implored him to write to her, which he 
had promiſed to do, but which promiſe he 
had forgotten-to perform. Young men have, 
in ſome caſes, ſhort memories; if Henry 
Dellmore had thought at all of Lavinia 
Orthodox, it was merely as an agreeable 
pretty girl, with whom he had ſpent ſome 
pleaſant hours, and one who would be 
equally attentive to any other young man 
that happened to fall in her way. It is true, 
he had, pour paſſer le temps, ſaid a few civil 
things to her; but his heart was as per- 
fectly free, when he left Ether, as when 
Mr. Franklin brought him thither. 

But the alteration in Lavinia's counte- 
nance, the anguiſh of heart he thought he 
ould perceive under the gay deportment 
ſhe 


_ * 
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ſhe aſſumed, and the ſoft tone of her voice 
when ſhe addreſſed him, at once renewed 
in his memory all that had paſſed in their 
- Interviews; as he contemplated her. pale 
cheeks, conſcious of having broken the pro- 
miſe her fondneſs had drawn from him, of 
correſponding, and ſince totally neglected 
her, his conſcience attributed to himſelf 
the faded beauty of a girl he had every 
reaſon to believe loved him; he had no 
Ses but for her, and was ſo very atten- 
ning, to her unſpeakable joy, ſaw. it was 
more than common. politeneſs that dic- 
tated the aſſiduity with which he attended 
her. © The ſatisfaction this obſervation gave 
her diffuſed a momentary cheerfulneſs over 
her countenance, highly flattering to Henry; 
but it was ſucceeded by * pale, and 
down-caſt eyes. 
Henry, moved and ended. at the va- 
riouchanges in her countenance, took the 
firſt opportunity of ſpeaking without being 
Me and how, ſaid he, is my dear 
n Lavinia; 
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Lavinia; will the, dare Taſk, will ſhe par- 
don my not writing? 

Lavinia's eyes ſtruck fire, at the hopes 
this ſpeech gave her ; ſhe could not ſpeak; | 
a deep crimſom overſpread her face and 
neck, and an WR” e e en 
her eye. 

Ah! thought Heary, it is too true, the 
ſweet girl's health has been injured by my 
neglect: the idea of being of ſuch conſe- 
quence to her peace, gave her, in his eyes, 
charms he had never before diſcovered; her 
glances were too ſeducing to be reſiſted; 
ſhe had a thouſand things to fay to him; 
they agreed on a private meeting, and had 
juſt time to fix the hour ane, bade 
Miſs Orthodox came up. | 

Well, Mr. Dellmore, ſaid FOR young 
lady, you are returned at laſt; I ſhould 
have recommended the willow to E if 
another lover had not offered. 

Bleſs me, ſiſter, cried Lavinia, aa 
erimſoning, how can you talk fo ! : 

Never had Lavinia looked ſo lovely in 


the en of Henry; becauſe never before 
did 
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did ſhe bluſh ſo deeply. How beautiful is 
real modeſty ; what a contraſt between thoſe 
| 2406 thought 15 as he left them to go 


Mr. Orthodox bad 15 e . 
quite happy, and Mr. Franklin had retired ful 
an hour, when Henry Dellmore deſcended 
the back: ſtairs with. great caution, in order 


to proceed to the place of aſſignation. As he 


approached the Rectory, a light on the 
ſtair-caſe window, gave the agreed ſignal 
chat all was right / and our hero was let in, 


„ 


the parted with all on earth worth living 


where poor Lavinia had been huh * 
d at the parlour- window. | 
But what: i is eee e . 

He is gone to London, on particular 


5 buſineſs. Lavinia wept, upbraided, vowed 


ſhe had not known a moment's peace ſince 


for. Henry was affected; he ſoothed the 
fair mourner, acknowledged his fault, and 


teceived forgiveneſs on her lips, and — but I 


am here again forced to apoſtrophize — Oh, 
man, man! what is thy pride, thy preroga- 
tive, thy; boaſted Pre- eminence ? what is 
— | wiſdom, 
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viſdom, ſtrength of mind, undaunted cou- 


rage,” or intrepidity ? What is the ſupes | 
riority” you received from the Creator, 


the privilege and attainments with which, 
from partial cuſtom, you are ſelf-endowed, 
when a ſimple woman, weak among the 


weakeſt, can avenge the firſt injury, on the 
wiſeſt among ye? and having once ſurvived 
the anguiſh of ſeduction, can practiſe it on 
the moſt practiſed.— Poor Dellmore, whoſe 
heart, while it was free from a thought of 


guilt, and open to the impreſſions of 
tenderneſs, could not withſtand the ſoul- 


ſubduing flattery ; he mingled his tears with | 


the fond Lavinia's; the tender, the inſi- 
nuating Lavinia apprehended no danger 
while in the arms of Henry; and Henry 


thought not, till day- break, of the atro-— 


eious wickedneſs of ruining an innocent, 
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who doated on him; and, when fear of diſ- 


covery forced them to ſeparate, he was not 
indeed loaded with _— af but His 
ows were ſufficient. 1 


He paſſed ente his ber . | 


for the firſt time, guilt baniſhed ſleep. 
| What 


* 
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What had he done ? it was not that a tem- 


porary irregularity, which cuſtom teaches 


us to expect in young men, would haye 
ſtruck our hero ſo dreadfully on reflection; 


ceſs of tenderneſs in a young innocent girl 
Warm as he yet was with the tranſports of 
che paſt hour, and lovely as Lavinia Ortho- 
do confeſſedly was, ſtill he could not reſolye 
to make her reparation by marriage; it was 
in vain do ſolicit ſleep; his illicit commerce 


aid; repait the injury thou haſt offered to 


the woman who adores thee ; and honour, 
he could not but confeſs, ſpoke reaſon; 


* but a repugnance, for which he could not 


account, ſeized him at that inſtant; yet, 
to break Lavinia's heart, that dear girl, 
ho a few moments before had melted in 
this arms; oh, it was impoſlible ! | 

A violent head-ach ſucceeded the con- 
flict, and he found himſelf unable to at- 


tend the breakfaſt - table. ap 


? 
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, did you fay, cried Mr. Franklin, 
riſing precipitately from the _ 1s Henry 
al? 
God forbid, ſaid his ſiſter, colouring and 
following him to Henry's chamber.” - _ 
Aſhamed of the kind attention he knew 
his indiſpoſition did not merit, our hero 
would have made light of his head-ach, 
and returned with them to the breakfaſt 
room ; but, no, his eyes looked im 
he was feveriſn. | 
Doctor Gregory was ſent for. ' 
Nothing is fo epidemic as the concern 
in a gentleman's family for any perſon, or 
WW animal, who happens to be indiſpoſed, pro- 
5 WW vided that perſon, or animal, happens-like- 
WF wiſe to be high in the favour 1 the maſter 
, or miſtreſs, or both. „ .vah 
, Not a face at the manor but fakes 6 in 
every feature concern for Mr. Dellmore's 
illneſss. 
þ It was a ſurfeit, a cold, a OL the ſmall- 
- WW pox, the meaſles; the whole conn of 
diſeaſes was ſearched, 
| DoRor 
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Doctor Gregory could not preciſely ſay 
"Oe the patient ailed; but he recamment: 
ed Dr. Laſt's method. 
By dinner-time, before the * 
ould have time to operate, for the beſt 
reaſon in the world, (becauſe they had not 
been taken), Henry was in the dining: 
parlour, and was found to ail nothing, to 
the great joy of Mr. and Miſs Franklin, 
and conſequently the family at the manor: 
what the doctor ſaid, is another thing. 
They walked out in the afternoon, and 
| paſſed the Rectory; the Doctor, who was 
with them, humbly invited them in: Miſs 
Franklin did not chuſe to accept the invi- 
tation: (Henry's heart bounded ; he re- 
joĩced when they had paſſed b. 
Next day, when Doctor Orthodox came 
to the manor, Dellmore could not enquire 
after the ladies; Miſs Franklin never did; 
er brother by accident, and it was merel7 © 
6, as they were no favourites of his, aſked WW ' 
how Mrs. Orthodox and hey daughter | 
rug 


They lh 
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They were very well, he ſaid, all but 

Lavy, who, her mother feared, would go 

into a decline; ſne had quite loſt her ap- 

a petite, and had a ſick ſtomach. , 

x She ſhould” take "an emetic, aid Miſs 

1 


Franklin. 
She has had End mb hel: 2.25. 


MW Sbe ſhould keep good hours, faid Mr. 

; Franklin. 

; She is in bed bes ten, replied the Dodwoe. 
Humph, ſaid Mr. Franklin. 

1 Dellmore bluſhed. Good God thought 

be, does my benefactor already; Kno the 

poor girl's unprudence ? is he ſo. ſoon ac- 


quainted with my villainy He aroſe, ang 
„vent haſty out. of he IPA 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Proves the Author can write Billet Daux. 


As Henry was crofling the gallery to li 
apartment, an old chamber - maid made 
—— 400 put into his e 


Mr Dunn Henar, 


EER ſens i was tranceported with you 
i hav bene very hill, an my mama is very 
uneſy; come an let me dy in your harms; 
do not fale to nite; I ſhal wate with the 
fondes impatiens til I meet peas in your 
boſum, ſo flo rowls the charet of day til 


Henri comes to his Lavinia. 


Miſs Lavinia had learnt to read, as the 
reader may perceive; and they alſo may 
perceive, ſhe had made good uſe of her 
learning ;— but ſpelling was another thing. 
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Again remorſe filled the whole ſoul of 
our hero. He would write to the poor girl, 
but how, in what terms could he addreſs 
her ? what language uſe to preyail on her to 
repent a crime he had taught her ? how bid 
her forget it was her love for him that had 
rendered her criminal ? but he muſt make 
the eſſay, otherwiſe, would ſhe not be mi- 
ſerable as well as criminal? Alas! dear girl, 
thy ſeducer is both, 

Opening his eſcritoire, which was not 
locked, on the writing-ſtand he ſaw another 
letter ; it was well addreſſed, neatly folded, 
and ſealed with a heart pierced by a dart. 


WY + inftantly opened it, and read, = 

the YOU have been obſerved to pay pare 

ur WF ticular attention to a pert ignorant girl, 

u much beneath your notice, who viſits here; 
jou are adviſed to think better of yourſelf. 

the f you are prudent, and can be truly grate- 

ky ful, a heart much more valuable, and a 

* ſplendid fortune, wait your acceptance; be 
niſe, and know your own intereſt; you may 

- n that caſe poſſibly diſtinguiſh your friend.“ 


12 No 
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No great penetration was required to de. 
velope the writer of this friendly billet, it 
was apparently a diſguiſed hand; but Miss 
Franklin's writing was not eaſily diſguiſed; 
the great uſe ſhe had conſtantly made of 
her pen, gave a freedom to her letters, 
very difficult to reſtrain, Henry immediate. 
ly knew it; and the aſtoniſhment at its 
contents drove, for the preſent, all thoughts 
of Lavinia out of his head. | 
He loved Miſs Franklin as a mother; 
he thought of her with the higheſt reſpet, 
veneration, and heart-felt gratitude ; her 
learning and underſtanding, joined to a 
feeling heart and benevolent temper, placed 
her, in his ideas, almoſt above mortality; 
in defence of her perſon, or honour, Henry 
Dellmore would have freely died ; but 
. when, in conſequence of her avowed ſen- 
timents expreſſed in the billet, that he yet 
held in his trembling hand, he conſidered 
her in the light of an enamoured woman, his 
heart recoiled, her amiable qualities fp 
into the moſt ſickening deformity; n 


could all his reſpect for Mr. Franklin = 


vent 
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vent his feeling the utmoſt diſguſt toward 
his ſiſter. 

Good, God ! cried he, dare I truſt my 
ſenſes? what a falling-off is here! that 
woman, who. I thought above the common 
frailties of human nature; whoſe rigid wiſ- 
dom would not allow for natural weakneſs; 
who looked down on the folly of her fel- 
low-creatures; can ſhe ſtoop to adopt 
the— Yet ſhall I call that a vice, that 
may be the misfortune of my benefactreſs? 
— But may it not be deſigned to excite 
raillery at my expence? may ſhe, who is 
penetration itſelf, not have diſcovered a 
lurking vanity that I may not be ſenſible of 
myſelf in my diſpoſition, and taken this me- 
thod to puniſh, or cure me of a folly my 
own reaſon would condemn? Happy to 
adopt this, or any other idea, but the one 
the billet ſpoke, he fet himſelf about re- 
collecting every inſtance of a playfulneſs of 
diſpoſition (though, - it muſt be confeſſed, 
tis memory could furniſh him with very 
ſew) he had obſerved in her; and her good 
humour being more pleaſing than her jeſts, 

13 he 
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he at laſt amuſed himſelf with the hope 

he was not deceived. 

But when the dinner- bell rang, and the fa. 

mily were aſſembled in the parlour, the firſ 

glance of Miſs Franklin routed all his fine 

concluſions, and gave him ah aching heart. 
An alteration had taken place in her ap- 


p*arance, which was ny obſerved | 


by the Squire, 

Miſs Franklin was a lady who had hi- 
therto been content with the decorations 
of her mind; ſhe had valued herſelf only 
on her learning, underſtanding, and mental 
talents ; the adorning her perſon had been 
no further the obje& of her attention than 
was conſiſtent with cleanlineſs ; and even 
that had been perhaps ſometimes leſs con- 
fidered than many people would have 
thought neceſſary ; her caps were the taſte 
of her Abigail, and thoſe, as well as every 
other part of her dreſs, being of too little 
importance to interrupt the grand Oliverian 
ſyſtem on which ſhe was writing, were ap- 
proved or diſapproved only for the eaſe 
and convenience with which they were put 

| on. 
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on. When a lady happens to be ſo very inat- 
tentive to dreſs, without an idea of ſparing 
her purſe, is an Abigail to blame for con- 
ſulting, (as ſhe is the lawful heir to all 
her lady's clathes,) not what will beſt be- 
come the perſon for whom they are made, 
but her who is to wear them out? Certain- 
ly, no; and Miſs Franklin's woman was 
very clever at knowing what beſt pleaſed 
herſelf, 

Miſs Franklin bad (we are very ſorry the 
preterperfect tenſe ſhould on this occaſion 
be applicable to her) been a very fine 
woman ; a matter ſhe had never thought 
on before. She took a quantity of Scotch 
ſnuff; her nails were often ſuffered to have 
the black cornice, and her teeth were co- 
vered with ſcurvy; circumſtances which 
contributed not a little to take from her 
natural charms: with being pleaſed, came 
the deſire of pleaſing; and the object 
of her favour being young, it was pro- 
per for her to aſſume a youthful appear- 
ance, | 


14 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Abigail was therefore ſummoned, 


and, to her aſtoniſhment, ordered to make, 
by dreſſing- time, an elegant half-dreſſed 
cap, as Miſs Franklin would no longer 
disfigure herſelf by wearing ſuch old fa 
| thioned trumpery ; the large morning-cap 
was therefore diſcarded with contempt, and 
her hair dreſſed to. fuit the new one; her 
teeth became, as they were very good, 
favoured objects; and her nails were no 
longer a diſgrace to a handſome hand and 
arm; her neck. would have been quite 
as attractive under cover, but Miſs Frank- 
lin did not think ſo. Thus equipped, 
ſhe entered the dining-parlour, armed for 
_ conqueſt, her tout enſemble ten years younger 
than the preceding day. 
The gentlemen ſtared ; the lady ftole a 
tender glance at Dellmore, and took her 
ſeat with all the vivacity of cighteen. 
What the devil is Mary at? ſaid Mr. 
Franklin, in. a half whiſper. 
The reign of wiſdom is over,  chogh 
Orthodox. 


Ah! 
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Ah! ſighed Henry, it is no joke. 

The good-humour, the ſprightlineſs, the 
attention of the maitreſſe d botel was per- 
ſectly new, and very conſpicuous. She, 
whoſe lips opened not but to utter a ſen- 
tence of wiſdom, became the agreeable trifler, 
and ſhe at leaſt enrertained the company. 

Mr. Franklin was actually ſtruck ; ſure- 
ly, thought he, my ſiſter does not drink 
cordials! In the midſt of his conjectures, 
a letter was delivered from the poſt, which 
he apologized for opening; and his coun- 
tenance, as he read it, drew his ſiſter out 
af all her new- acquired gaiety, by the 
change it occaſioned, her curioſity being 
excited with evident ſigns of ſurpriſe. He 
gave into her hands the following letter: 


Hon®. SR, | 
I think- it my duty to inform you, per 
firſt poſt, that on attending bankruptcy ot 


Miller and Clark, firſt meeting, ſaw a note, 


received by them in courſe of buſineſs, 
from Mefirs. Joſeph and James Sabine, for 
891, ſigned by E. Napper, and endorſed 

1 5 Clara 
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Clara Elton. Knowing the money you ad- 
vanced to that party, when in town, could 
not help being ſurpriſed ; made further en- 
quiry; found 'twas not the only ſecurity 
Miſs Elton ſigned; ſo got wife to aſk 
among the women, how Mrs. Napper went 
on; ſorry to ſay, don't think Miſs Elton 
in fafe hands; no girls at ſchool fit to keep 
her company; all going to rack and ruin; 
go on with accounts as faſt as poſſible. 
Wife and Betſy join in humble reſpects to 
Miſs Franklin and ſelf, with 
your truly humble ſervant, 
ANTHONY LEVISAGE, 


The conſternation this letter occaſioned 
' at Ether manor, was a proof of the intereſt 
the Franklins took in the welfare of the 
young Clara. 

I will fetch her directly, ſaid Mr. Frank- 
lin; and he ordered the chaiſe. Dellmore of- 
fered his attendance ; but as Miſs Franklin 
did not go, ſhe did not chuſe to be left 
alone, and therefore would not conſent to his 
going; Mr, Franklin therefore ſet off by 
him{clf. 5 


There 
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There. now remained at Ether a trio, 
compoſed of a learned lady, in love with 
a young man; a grave divine, who loved 
nothing on earth but himſelf ; and a young 
fellow, who had not the leaſt ambition to 
be honoured with the confidence of either 
party. Nevertheleſs, Doctor Orthodox, who 
had never been tolerable company before, 
was now an acquiſition to Dellmore ; for 
the lady having no idea of any impropriety 
in the cafe, ſoon loſt ſight of all diſcretion ; 
and as female delicacy made but a very 
faint ſtruggle againſt unbridled inclination, 
ſhe, who had been but a few days before 
the object of Dellmore's veneration and re- 
ſpect, became odious and hateful ; her at - 
tempts at youth, and vivacity, only ſerved 
to ſet forth to greater advantage the mature 
conduct ſhe had formerly adopted; and, 
like Harnlet's picture, the preſent deformi- 
ty ſerved as a foil to paſt beauty. 
The ſound of her voice diſguſted him; 
the tread of her foot had ſomething diſ- 
agreeable in it; and if, by any accident, 
ſhe happened to touch him, he was all 


I 6 over 
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Over ſenſitive; his imagination: ſickened at 
the particular caſt of her eye, and it waz 
a ſevere penance to be in her company; 
he never failed, as he attended Mr. Or- 
thodox to the door, to preſs his early viſi- 
tation next morning, ' hinting how kind 
Miſs Franklin would take it, as ſhe was 
now in a manner alone; nor appeared at 
breakfaſt, till we heard the Doctor hobble 
dawg the hall. 

He el going to the Rector, not- 
withſtundivg billet after billet invited him; 
Sundays and Thurſdays he had to encounter 
_ . the eyes of Lavinia the firſt ſhock he ſtood 

pretty well; but the ſecond, when their 
| Jangyor and approaches appeared to more 
advantage, from a girl of nineteen, when 
contraſted with the very ſame look from a 
maiden between forty and fifty, wholly con- 
quered him. 

Dellmore would go to the Rectory, only 
to perſuade Lavinia to acquieſce in the ab- 
folate neceſſity they were under to part. 
Lavinia could not, or would not, compre- 
hend his arguments. Repeated interviews, 
| a her 
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her extreme tenderneſs, and his grateful 
diſpoſition, ſoon convinced him, he wanted 
reſolution himſelf, to take a final adieu. 

In this train were matters when the Squire 
returned to Ether, tired with his journey, 
diſappointed in the object of it, out of 
humour with himſelf, and without his ward. 
His preſence at Eaſt Sheen was as uns 
welcome as it was unexpected; when he 
announced. his errand, the rage of tragedy 
ſeized every heart; Mrs. Napper wring 
her hands; Miſs Napper went into hyſterics, 
and Miſs Jemima fainted quite wax. 

Clara threw herſelf at the feet of her 
guardian, ſaid, ſhe was perfectly ſenſible 
of the goodneſs of his motive, and the hap- 
pinefs that awaited her under the protec- 
tion of his roof, but ſhe hoped he would 
not juſt now ſeparate her from a family to 
which her heart was united ; with tears ſhe 
implored him to let her continue that one 
year more with them. 
And here, ſaid Mr. Franklin, have I 

fuffered nayſelf to be fawned by the Nap- 
pers, and coaxed by Clara out of my con- 
pe: | ſent 
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ſent to let her ſtay, in contradiction to my 


own judgment and reaſon, without ſo much 


as mentioning the note, or hinting that J 
knew of the engagements they are drawing 
* young creature into. 


Well, faid Miſs Franklin, you muſt, 


however, abide by your — at the 
end of the year. 

Les, returned the he but many, 
many things may take place within that year, 
diſagreeable to me, and prejudicial to Clara; 
I am vexed with wy for conſenting to 
leave her behind. 

Can't you retract, brother? 

Piſnh, and fo break my word. With the 
piſh Mr. Franklin took his nn and walked 
to the Buck's-head. 

Ether manor was famous for friendſhip 
and hoſpitality ; an air of unreſtrained fin- 
cerity and open-hearted liberality was vi- 
ſible in every part of the houſe ; the Squire 
did not abound in compliments, and his 
fGiſter's intellects were above them; who- 
ever came to Ether, was ſure of the beſt 


cheer and an hearty welcome; but the com- 
mon 
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mon form of viſiting, the unmeaning pa- 
rade of vying in dreſs and entertainment, 
the proſtituting of time, meant for mutual 
cordiality, to the vile purpoſe of defaming 
a neighbourhood, to the ſtupid one of re- 
fgefting on government, or the beaſtly 
one of inebriety, were all detefted by the 
Squire; and the few ſeats, within a dinner's 
reach of Ether, being occupied by people 
of more refined ideas, they ſeldom troubled 
the manor. Dellmore, glad of any op- 
portunity to eſcape the unremitting atten- 
tion of Miſs Franklin, often ſtole out be- 
fore breakfaſt; and, as he knew where to 
meet his benefactor at eleven, generally 
joined him, and returned with him in time 
to dreſs for dinner; ſo that, on thoſe oc- 
caſions, the lady having nothing better to 
employ herſelf in, after the labours of the 
toilet, which were now become a matter of 
the greateſt importance, went on, though 
very ſlowly, with her hiſtory. 


CHAP- 
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c HA PT E R XII, 
A. ſimple Story. 


p ON one of the mornings on which our 
hero made his eſcape from love and an 
old woman, he had ftrolled through the 
village, and was going up a lane very little 
frequented, on account of its leading 
through a gloomy avenue to an old build- 
ing, formerly belonging to a biſhoprick, 
which the whole village ſaid was haunted ; 
it was now in Tuins, the rooks ſtill con- 
tinued inhabitants of the deſerted ' ſpot ; 
but though there were yer many. fine fruit- 
trees about it, not even for thoſe would a 
being venture nearer than they could poſ- 
ſibly help. The old trees that formed the 
avenue met, their branches unpruned and 
unattended to, grew in wild diſorder, and 
the arch they made, entirely ſhut out the 
beams of the ſun, and nearly the day-light; 
there had been a grand portico at the 


entrance 


— 
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entrance from the village; but time had 
levelled one part, and the ivy totally covered 
the other. 

Henry was deep in thought; he feared 
no ſupernatural ſpirit; the one raiſed by 
Cupid, in the boſſom of Miſs Franklin, 
was more terrible to him than any of thoſe 
{aid to haunt the old palace. 

A favourite ſpaniel following him, on a 
ſudden barked, and ran to a little break in 
the wood, where two children were play- 
ing. Dellmore called the dog; but though 
he inſtantly obeyed the well-known voice 
of his maſter, the fright which had ſeized 
the children was ſo ſtrong, that they con- 
tinued ſcreaming, nor could all Henry's 
efforts appeaſe them, till taking a hand 
of each, he offered to lead them home, on 
which they were advancing up the avenue. 

Where are you going, my dears? ſaid 
he, ſurpriſed at their temerity. 

Home, to papa and mama. 

Dellmore was more ſurpriſed; home, to 
Papa and mama! Why, where do you 
bve ? 1 


Mn 
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Here, ſaid the elder, turning a little out 
of the avenue. Dellmore abounded in the 
milk of human kindneſs ; he followed to an 
old houſe, which had ſtood the depredation of 
time, and had formerly been a porter's lodge; 
it was newly thatched, and bore ſome ap- 
pearance ' of inhabitants ; on the threſhold 
they were met by the tall thin young man 
I have before mentioned, as following the 
Reps of Mr. Orthodox from church. 


He reſpectfully thanked our hero for his 


kindneſs to the children, and, ſtanding 


_ aſide, «aſked him, if he would be pleaſed 


to walk in and reſt himſelf ? _ 
This gentleman, who did the entire duty 

of the pariſh for Mr. Orthodox, while the 

Squire was in London, and every thing but 


tte Sundays morning ſervice the whole year, 
for which, out of a living of four hundred 


pounds per annum, he received thirty, 
had been but very lately ſuffered to live in 
the pariſh, as the Doctor did not chuſe to 
burthen it with poor; the curate being in 
a weak ſtate of health, he had, with ſome 
difficulty, overcome this important objec- 
Tn: I's | £101, 
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tion, as he found it impoſſible to walk, 
particularly in winter, three or four miles 
twice, perhaps three times a day; there 
was no alternative but quitting the curacy, 
or having a habitation nearer the church ; 
the firſt Mr. Orthodox would have found 
inconvenient; he had in the courſe of thirty- 
ſeven years reſidence at the Rectory tried 
the patience of many very humble labourers 
in the church, but he had not yet met with 
one ſo truly bent by affliction, ſo bowed _ 
down with calamity, as the tall thin per- 
ſonage of whom we are ſpeaking; he was 
therefore loth to part with him on whom 
he could exerciſe all the arrogance and 
tyranny of his nature, without apprehenſion 

from the pride or reſentment natural to 2 
well educated man, who was beſides punc- 


tual and regular in the diſcharge of his 
duty, 

The palace lands Mr. Orthodox rented, 
and the old lodge, in which his curate now 
reſided, had been put into repair (that is, 
it barely kept out wind and water) by him, 

8 


overſpread her cheek ; her huſband offered 
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in order to keep his deputy from the notice 
of Mr. Franklin, which was a thing eaſily 


effected, as the poor man had quite enough 


to employ him at home, when he could be 


goers from his parochial duty. 

Henry found himſelf much interefled for 
the welfare of a man who appeared in ſuch 
deplorable circumſtances, and yet, whoſe 
manners ſpoke his good-breeding ; he ac- 
cepted the invitation, and entered a room 
with bare walls, ſtone-floor, and mean fur- 
niture, but perfectly clean. 

On an old wicker arm-chair by the fire- 


fide, fat a woman about ſeven-and-twenty, 


with a boy of eight or nine years old on her 


up; her pale and delicate looks would have 
moved our hero, had he not in addition to 


the wretched ſcene obſerved ſhe was very 
big with child; the boy on her lap was 
viſibly ill, and hardly ſenſible to the mater- 
nal tenderneſs with which ſhe was endea- 
vouring to get him to ſwallow ſome herb- 
tea: at ſight of Dellmore, a light bluſh 


do 
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to take the child from her arms to his own; 
and repeated to her the kindneſs of Dell- 
more to the younger children. 

She made an effort to riſe; it was an 
effort only; tears dropped from her face on 
that of the ſick boy; ſighs rent her boſom; 
ſhe was obliged 70 the encircling ' arms of 
her huſband for ſupport, otherwiſe her at- 
tempt at good-breeding would have ww 40% 
her to the ground. 

From the moment Dellmore had both 
under the protection of Mr. Franklin he had 
been a ſtranger to diſtreſs; he abounded in 
money, which he cheerfully parted with on 
every application for charity; but warm in 
the ſun-ſhine of proſperity, his youth and 
vivacity kept him from ſeeking objects of 
ſorrow, and all ſuch within the knowledge 
of Mr. Franklin, found a relief ſo timely, and 
eſſential, that he could have no chance of 
meeting them at Ether. | 

But though the generoſity and Di 
of his nature had remained inactive, the ſoft 
emanations of charity, the ſweet glow of 


ſympathy, every warm attraction of ſenſibi- 
"if lity, 
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lity, ſill lived in his mind, and the tears 
of the curate's wife rouſed them into action. 
What his reflections were, when, after look- 
ing round the comfortleſs dwelling, his 
eyes met thoſe of the grieving huſband, bent 
in anguiſh on his weeping wife, whoſe tears 
continued flowing, would be difficult to tell; 
his purſe was in her lap, and himſelf out of 
fight before the diſtreſſed pair could recoy. 
from the aſtoniſhment the ſuddenneſs of the 
act threw them into. 
How came this family ſo — to eſcape 


the penetrating goodneſs of my benefac- 


tor? Who, or what can he poſlibly be? 


His addreſs was gentleman- like, and po- 
lite. Ah! how little does Mr. Franklin 
think that ſuch beings live, in a man- 


ner ſo deplorable, within two miles of 


the manor. I will certainly gratify his 


benevolent heart, by leading him to the 


poor habitation, where he will have an op- 


portunity of adminiſtering to the relief of 
miſery: theſe were the reflections, and this 


the reſolution of Henry, as he recovered his 
breath, after i with as much haſte 


from 
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from the thanks and acknowledgments of 
the poor curate and his wife, as he could 
have done, had Dr. Orthodox been advanc- 
ing to the parlour-window at eleven the 
preceding night. 

I have before informed my readers Squire 
Franklin, the title by which he was known in 
the village of Ether, was a man deſeryedly 
izloved and reſpected ; he was the rewarder 
af merit, the harbinger of peace, the Iſrae- 
lite in whom there was no guile. 

So much about with his tenants, fo fami- 
liarly as he converſed with the meaneſt indi- 
viduals, and, if we add the general deſire 
that people who have lived in the great 
world, in buſineſs, have for ſociety, in 
which they may unbend, and, in ſome 
degree, fill up by that means the vacuum 
inactivity leaves in the mind, it is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Franklin heard 
all the news of the place; indeed, he blended 
good humour and jocularity ſo judiciouſly 
with condeſcenſion, that every heart of 
the old and young in the neighbourhood 
was on their lips when they ſaw him, and 

he 
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he was well enough acquainted with all the 


love affairs of the village, to be able to 
-greet the lads and laſſes with anecdotes of 


their reſpective favourites: on an old brown 


ſeat, under a ſpreading oak, oppoſite the 


Buck's Head door, the good old banker 
ipent ſome of the pleaſanteſt hours of his 
life; and often did he reward the loquacity of 
his old tenants and neighbours, by repeat- 
ing to them 3 2 his own ae 


days. 208 
The manceuvres 1 Mr. as * 


mily, with editions and additions, he was 
perfectly well acquainted with; the fond 
folly of che mother, her imprudence, or 

1 extravagance, were no more concealed from 
him than the levity and coquettiſh turn of 


her daughters; which, with their blameable 


encouragement of the gallantry of the mili- 
tia officers, were, indeed, his reaſons for 
not giving thoſe gentlemen a general invi- 
tation to partake of his Sundays and Thurſ- 
days dinners, to which hitherto every ſtran- 
ger at Ether had been welcome; they in 
| * who wore the enſign of henour, 


would 


flo! 
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would have been entitled to his particular 
reſpect. Mr. Franklin loved his ſovereign 
as 2 prince; he venerated him almoſt to 
dolatry as a man; there is, he would ſay, 
one ſight in the Metropolis of this king- 
dom, no other in the known world can 
boaſt, a royal and virtuous pair, who have 
the happineſs of beholding a numerous off- 
| ſpring, among whom it would be difficult 
, WT to diſtinguiſh either the moſt lovely or the 
moſt amiable ! ſo infinitely do they excel in 


the mental and perſonal accompliſhments! 


And the firſt public court-day after his arri- 
juin London was ſure to make a court 
ver of a man perhaps the leaſt qualified to 
bine in a circle among all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects : ſweet creatures, lovely gitls, fine 
young fellows, iſſued involuntarily from his 
lips, accompanied with a burſt of loyal fen- 
ſibility that thouſands have felt, hut cannot 
be expreſſed. 

The cockade . whether with the 
red coat or blue, when, in his eſtimation, 
worn by thoſe whoſe blood would freely 
tow in the ſervice and defence of theſe, his 

Vol. I. K emblems 
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emblems of perfection, as well as in pro- 
tection of the liberty and commerce of the 
Britiſh nation, claimed his higheſt reſpec, W | 
The regiment being diſbanded, and their 
ſervices no longer wanting, would have 
been no bar to the reception of Captain th 
Marſh and Lieutenant Downe at the manor, W 
but their characters and their intrigues at 
the Rectory, were ſuch as did not ſuit Mr, 
Franklin to countenance. 

But however he diſliked thoſe gentle- 
5 on report, and however ready the ſquire 
was to reward virtue, he had a certain in- 
dolence about him, and loved his eaſe too 
| el take on him the office of TG. 
vice. 

Dr. Orthodow was, in Miſs Franklin 
opinion, infallible, but in her brother's he 
had many things to mend; his gluttony, 

his avarice, his tyranny, and his pride, were 
all ſeen, although from a complaiſant indul- 
gence to his ſiſter, they were borne with; 
he knew Mrs. Orthodox, under the-abſolute 
dominion of ſuch à huſband, had many 
things to bear; and his preſence muſt, he 


was 
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was ſure, be a continual torture to his fami- 
ly; it was therefore likewiſe in compaſſion to 
her that he forbore mentioning, either in his 
own. family, or out of it, his ſentiments of 
what he heard, or concerned himſelf how 
the Miſs Orthodoxes diſpoſed of themſelves. 
With reſpe& to Henry, as his nocturnal ex- 
curſions were hitherto known only to thoſe 
who were intereſted in concealing them, 
namely, himſelf and Lavinia, they were not, 
while that was the caſe, fo liable to difco- 
yery as are many ſecrets intruſted under 
ſtrict oaths and abligations to friends. | 
But it will be aſked, among the other 
tranſactions of Ether, how it happened that 
the poor curate and his family were un- 
known to Mr. Franklin. 
The anſwer is ſhort, 


To feed a beloved wife and her nfs | 
Mr. Cadogan would have ſtooped lower if 


poſſible than the baughty Orthodox re- 
quired ; but he was under no h obliga- 
ton to the pariſhioners, whoſe" diſlike of 
their Rector was always extended to his 
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ſubſtitute. Though very poor, the Curate 
had a natural pride about him.— His piety, 
abilities, and good-nature, were known to 
his neighbours ; — his anguiſh, affliction, 
and poverty, only to himſelf. He was, 

moreover, but lately admitted to reſide in 
the pariſh, and, as it was not likely, 
though true, that, ſo much as the Rec- 
tor was at the manor, he ſhould be en- 
 tirely filent about a perſon who took all 
the care that was taken of the ſouls of 
his flock, it had ſo happened, that Mr. 
Franklin had never heard the name of 
Cadogan. 

Henry, when he reached his apartment, 
threw himſelf into a chair, ruminating on 
his ſituation, both with reſpect to Lavinia 
and Miſs Franklin: the latter, whoſe paſ- 
ſion it was plain to ſee could ill brook his 
extreme ſtupidity, he expected every mo- 
ment would burſt in thunder on his head. 
To favour her wiſhes was impoſſible. What! 
marry a woman old enough to be his mo- 
wag . am dead at a in oppoſt- 


tion 
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tion to inclination and principle! Sell his 
faith for riches! His ſoul diſdained the 
thought. 185 

On the other hand, it was eaſy to foreſee 
that her pride would be ſtimulated to reſent a 
refuſal from one ſo dependent on the family; 
and her influence over her brother was a 
circumſtance univerſally known ; his heart 
ſunk when he conceived it poſſible that his 
benefactor might be prejudiced againſt him, 
ſo that his proſpects on that account were 
enough to diſturb him; but embarraſſed as 
he was about Miſs Franklin, he was till 
more ſo when his thoughts reverted to La- 
vinia ; there he was elf condemned; his 
conſcience upbraided him with the ruin of 
an innocent, who adored. him, and . his 
Inward reproaches were the more ſevere, as 
he was conſcious that while he indulged in 
the exceſs of youthful paſſion, and continued 
a connection which his heart condemned, he 
felt no real affection for the object who had 
acrificed ſo much for him. He could not 
eſteem or reſpect Lavinia Orthodox, but he 
could from his ſoul pity her. It was death 
K 3 - to 
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to him to reflect on the fituation to which 
her love for him had reduced her. He con- 
ſidered himſelf as the cauſe of her fall, ang 
trembled at the conſequence, more, a thou. 
ſand times, for her ſake than his own. Be- 


wildered in his ideas, and ſhocked at the 


dilemma his imprudence had brought him 
into, — Oh ſaid he, that Heaven had bleſ. 


ſed my orphan ſtate with one true friend, 
to whom I might unboſom my cares, 


whe would compaſſionate juvenile indiſ- 


' eretions, and on whoſe diſintereſted ad- 


vice I 1 28 rely. His prayer was inſtantly 
heard. 


of the Buck's Head, we have informed our 
reader, was a domeſtic in Mr. Franklin's 
family when Dellmore was at the manor: 
Mat was his particular attendant, and had, 
as his mother ſaid, taken a vaſt liking to 
the young ſquire ; he now rapped at the 


door to let Henry know that Parſon Cadogan 
. wanted to ſpeak to his honour. 


| Guilt is a terrible foe to true courage. 


ww name of a parſon gave our hero a ſhi- 
vering 


Matthew Hudion, ſon to Mrs. Hudſon, 
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vering fit; he knew but one parſon in that 
part of the world; him he had irrepara- 
bly injured. —And who, afked he, trem- 
bling, is Parſon Cadogan ? not doubting | 
but the Rector had diſcovered the new en- 
trance into his houſe, and that this gentle- 
man of the ſame profeſſion was come to 
denounce vengeance, or demand reparation. 

Why, Sir, don't you know * W 

Mat, tis our curate. 

So, thought Henry; then all muſt out. 
He ordered Mat to ſhew the gentleman up. 

To his agreeable ſurprize, the tall, thin, 
pale perſon, whoſe houſe he ſo recently left, 
entered. | 

Dellmore's apprehenſions vaniſhing ac 
ſight of his viſitor, he received him with a 
reſpectful politeneſs ; and Matthew * 
ſet a chair, withdrew. 

Sir, ſaid the Curate, after a-few moments 
ſilence, taking out the purſe our hero had 
left at his houſe, when the noble charity of 
your heart dictated the uſe to which you put 
this money, you was deceived by appear- 
ances ; the tears, the ſorrow of the beſt of 
K 4 wornen, 
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women, that you ſuppoſed were excited by 
want, alas ! Sir, they flowed from mater- 
nal tenderneſs; the child you ſaw on her 
lap is dying He pauſed— Excuſe, Sir, a 
parent's weakneſs. - The tears he dropped 
wanted no apology— He continued — 
Medicine, nor all the world's wealth, can 
reſtore our boy; he is her firſt-born. In the 
ſplendour. of a court, with the riches of the 
Eaft, Mrs. Cadogan would have felt che 
ſame grief for her child, as in the poor ha- 
-bitation in which you beheld her — 
I could not ſuffer the generoſity of fo 
| young a donor, pardon me, Sir, to be on 
miſapplied. = LL 
I ſhould have funk under the 2 
of my own heart had J kept your. money. 
Permit me, Sir, to return it. While I ad- e 
mire—I revere the noble principles by N 
which you was actuated. It is too heavy; Ul 
and forcing a faint ſmile - feels too reſpec- 
zably, to be parted with, at once, toſtrangers, i ©" 
whoſe claims are at beſt—but doubtful. 
Dellmore, with a mortified countenance, 
tetreated from the offered purſe, © - - WO 
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The Curate, with a determined, though 
reſpectful, look, followed. Indeed, Sir, 
{ cannot accept your gift; it is not the 
ſmalleſt of my afflictions that my miſerable 
appearance ſhould have extorted from ſo 
benevolent ſo young a heart a gift I muſt 
refuſe—You do not know me, Sir. The 
laſt part of the ſentence emphatically deli- 
vered, from a man whoſe whole perſon, 
figure, and family, exhibited ſigns of the 
moſt acute diſtreſs, affected our hero ſo much, 
that he could not immediately ſpeak; but 
he refolutely declined receiving back the 
money, and when his feelings would ſuffer 
him to articulate, —— 

Yes, cried he, I do know you, and you 
muſt forgive my ſaying, it is my know- 
ledge of you that renders me thus averſe 
to receive from your hands what apparent 
diſtreſs claimed when I did nt know you, 

Sir, anſwered the Curate, I have ex- 
plained to you the caule of the tears. 

Yes, interrupted Henry, but you have not 
ſaid that it was your eaſy circumſtances which 
madethatforlorn hut the reſidence of a divine. 

K 5 It 
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It is not your affluence that obliges your 
amiable wife, in her fituation, to apply her- 
ſelf to the labour of nurſing, as well as the 
grief of watching her dying child; or that ex- 
poſed the tender delicate feet of thoſe pretty 
ereatures who led me to your habitation, to 
the wounds of the flints over which they 
trod. | 
Go, Sis, go, return to your family ; you 
elieve, from my youth, and dependent 
ſtate, my purſe is too reſpectable to be my 
own abſolute gift. Ah! Sir, how is it, you 
Have been concealed from my generous be- 
nefactor ? If it adds to your comforts ; if it 
alleviates the diſtreſs of your worthy part- 
ner; if it enables you to relieve her from 
the labour that ſhe is ill able to encounter, 
it will be reſpectable in my eſtimation allo. 
It is your misfortune, Sir, that you do not 
know Mr. Franklin; if you did - But you 
mall know him; I will this moment intro- 
duce you: and he was rad; to go 
to him. 
The Curate, by: a eſpeRful motion of his 
hang, detained him; he fat in ſpeechleſs 


admir ation; 
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admiration.; the big tear rolled down his 
pallid cheek; his looks went to the foul of 
Henry, who, in compaſſion to the violent 
agitations viſible in his .countenance, was 
reſeated. 525 ne kn 

Not now not now—1 want, Sir -I want 
powers to ſay, to tell you — Again he was 
filent; — but another moment reſtored the 
placidity of his countenance. | 

I want power to tell you, ſaid he, in a 
more compoſed. tone of voice, how, inde- 
pendent, Heaven knows, of my.own ſitua- 
tion, I rejoice to ſee a young, ſo an amiable 

pattern of goodneſs, in an age when it is fo 

rare, that a deſpairing mind is led to doubt 
its exiſtence ; but Sat, God be praiſed, is 
not my caſe. | 

I cannot take your money, Sit, however 
generous the ſource from which you receive 
it; it is too much to beſtow on ſuch an 
equivocal claim as mine. 
I am not deſtitute of .bread. Scanty as 
my pittance is, it feeds my family, and that 
is comparatively, an unſpeakable bleſſing ; 
«but, to convince you, my declining to ac- 
K 6 cept 
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cept your benevolent offer proceeds not from 
unſeaſonable pride or uathankfulnefs of 
heart, I will take from you five guineas, 
«which will procure a nurſe for my wife and 
child, and enable me to ſupport her with 
<omfort till my half-year's ſtipend becomes 
due. No more, Sir, as I am a man. Take 
yeur purfe or not, ſaid he, laying ar down, 
with a determined voice. 

Henry, aſtoniſhed, charmed, and affected 
at fach an inſtance of ſtrict probity—in a 
man fo deſtitute of every comfort of life — 
counted out the five pieces, with which the 
Curate, unable to ſpeak, retired ;- and our 
_ hero . Ge enen of the dinner- 

Dell. _ 
The Gghe of Dr. Orthodox, his round 
- face, and fleek-conntenanice; his corpulent 
"body, the ſound of His hollow, loud, prieſtly 


voice, his conſequential air, and haughty 
deportment, compared with the fallow, grief- 
worn face, the emaciated perſon, the ill- 


cd figure, the humble, ſenſible, reſigned 


look; and gentle voice of the poor Curate, 


3 r ideas with a- contraſt, 
f 3275 | «Good 
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Good God! thought he, how tmequal are 
thy diſpenſations! but another moment a 
fingle recollection reconciled him to the 
equal love, the wiſdom of that Being, whoſe 
partiality he had juſt arraigned. Poor Ca- 
dogan's honour was not wounded by the 
conduct of are yin: eh He * — 
jlour- window. 

The next morning Henry aac Mr, 
Franklin to a ſtroll among the ſpirits z and, 
as they were paſſing the break in the gloomy 
avenue that led to rb 8 * een 
him to a feaſt. 

What! cried Mr. Franklin, mne. with 
the dead prieſts? 

No, Sir, anſwered Henry, iiniling i in his 
turn, and pointing to the door, with a living 
one. As ſoon as the ſquire entered, Henry 
left him, and took the path to the village. 

What paſſed at the Curate's, or how 
Mrs. Cadogan contrived it, for her huſband 
was not at home, never tranſpired but 
certain it is, from that day forward things 
wore a different aſpect in the family; it is 
true, they were not invited gueſts to Ether 
manor, 
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manor, but this they had leſs reaſon to re. 


gret, as by a bounty, it could not be wrong 


to accept, they were enabled to take a better 


houſe, and hire a maid; and.the whole family 
of the Cadogans experienced a luxury long 
denied them —good fooes and ftockings. 


Kitchen phyſic did wonders for the ſick 
boy; and Mrs. Cadogan. became a joyful 


mother of her b child in eaſe and 
plenty. 

Mr. D 
from the palace- avenue; he. reſted his left- 
hand moſt affectionately on his ſhoulder, 
while with his right, he put into Henry's a 
{mall pocket-book, containing bank-bills. 

Henry, faid the good old man, in a 


broken voice. 


Sir, anſwered Henry. | 

Place thoſe ſums to intereſt; and, "<a 
ing his hand, "paſſed to the library. 
Singular as was this command, Dellmore 
perfectly underſtood ĩt.; he ſaw the feaſt to 
which he -had invited his patron was highly 
grateful to him; and the bills were intended, 
He Ne for the Curate, 


The 
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The moment he could :rife from table he 
haſtened to diſcharge his commiſſion. 

But, thanks, prayers, and bleſſings, were 
all the language of the now happy family, 
while they utterly refuſed to accept a ſingle 
guinea from him: they were, they ſaid, 
amply provided for. Dear bleſſed young 
man, ſaid Mrs. Cadogan, in a tranſport of 
joy, how ſhall I refrain idolizmg thee? Her 
huſband, who rejoiced at-the change in his 
circumſtances, more, far more, for his wife, 
than himſelf, while he. looked alternately on 


her, his children, and Dellmore, audibly 


ſobbed. The ſcene was too OO —_ 
haſtened to quit it. | 8 

This man, ſaid he, looks a cine on — 
he is much fitter to ſucceed Mr. Orthodox 
in this living than me. After all, I am afraid 
1 ſhall make but a ſorry figure in the pul- 
pit. He was at that inſtant paſſing the 
ReQory. 

The eye of Lavinia cont him: it was 
an eye, a perfect Widow. Wadman's eye. 
Toby Shandy had. not a. more guileleſs heart 
than Henry Dellmore. He took off his 
Rat, and purſued his walk. 

Poor 
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Poor Lavinia, I have not ſeen her this 
week; no, I certainly am not fit to take or- 
ders. How could I enter that houſe as Rec- 
tot of the pariſh, with the guilt on my mind 
of Wi * an innocent * 
* 1 111 

He locked . a ee eye of 

Lavinia followed his ſteps. If I marry her, 
hall I not but I cannot marry her. 


fill that houſe much more to the honour of 
Bod and man than Henry and Lavinia. 
ie, page * to Me again 
' Certainly 1 will go this evening, this one 
evening, faid Det ſinner, I will ſee 
Lavinia. 


In a . Ecawklis.Gent;i into 


Henry's room a ſealed pacquet; the narra- 
tive it contained determined him not to take 
orders; and, as I ſhould be ſorry that my 
readers ſhould ſuſpect our hero of taking a 
reſolution without ſome ſort of reaſons, ſuch 
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CHAPTER XIII.. 
Continuation of the ſimple Story. 


James Cadogan, Curate of Ether, to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Eſq; of Ether Manor. 


. 
ficence, that adorn your character, the hight 
and invaluable bleſſing you receive from the 
Almighty, in the power he gives you of dif- 
fuſing happineſs to the diſtreſſed, of making 
the ſad heart glad, are, I am confident, aw 
endleſs ſource of joy to ſuch a mind as 
yours. Faint is the ſatisfaction you can feel 
from the approbation of the multitude, on 
compariſon of that of your own heart. Beſt 
of men, I will not intrude an you my thanks; 
or repeat thoſe of my dear partners. Weak 
and inadequate would be my utmoſt efforts 


to paint your generoſity or our gratitude. * 
I ſaw 
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I faw in your looks, as. you paſſed the 
houſe, which is the monument of your vir- 
Tue, that in the happy countenances of my 
wife and children, ſurrounding in peace and 
health, the table covered by your charity, 
you felt your reward. I ſaw, Sir, in the 
Humid luſtre of your eye, the triumph of 
your benevolence, and I pray&d—1I could 
only pray—that ſuch ecſtaſy and ſuch re- 
ections might follow every act of your life. 
But I owe you, Sir, another pleaſure, 
in knowing that thoſe. favours are not 


wholly miſapplied - The object af your 


bounty is the ſixth ſon of Sir Thomas Ca- 


dogan, of Lee-hall, Shropſhire; my father 


ſucceeded to an ancient title, and an involved 
eſtate; his very large family (we are thirteen 
brothers and ſiſters now living) rendered it 
meceſſary that the males ſhould all be edu- 


cated in a way that would enable them to 


procure a livelihood; my ſecond brother 
was brought up to the church, the advow- 
Jon of the pariſh where we were born being 


ment J embraced the ſame profeſſion. My 
choice 


my father's, ſo that it was againſt his judg- 
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choice led me to take orders, although 1 
knew I could not, from the above circum- 
ſtance, expect the intereſt of my family to 
gain preferment# 

A diſtant relation of my mother, lady 
Egerton, who lived on the borders of Somer- 
ſetſhire, loved me for my ſerious turn; and 
the jealouſy. of my brother, who could not 
perſuade himſelf but that my intereſt would 
claſh with his, induced me to accept her 
invitation, to ſpend the vacations from col- 
lege at her houſe; there I ſaw Miſs Marſh, 
of Beeſton Greve, in this pariſh, who at- 
tended lady Egerton in quality of compa- 
nion. | 
Her ladyſhip unfortunately died without 
making a will, which ſhe had promiſed 
ſhould put me in poſſeſſion of her perſonals; 
and, in a manner eſtranged from my nearer. 
relatives, I ſaw myfelf almoſt friendleſs; T 
returned to College with an aching heart, for 
to my other misfortunes was added that of 
a ſincere and ardent attachment to a young 
woman, whoſe leaſt attraction was her 

beauty. 
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beauty, and that, in * fond 2 was ire. 
i 


I was now obliged to OY to my father, 


who ſent me a ſmall remſttance, and ad- 


viſed me to look out for a curacy, and en- 
deavour to make my fortune in the way of 
marriage; it being, he ſaid, from time im- 
memorial, the conſtant practice of poor 
clergymen, to kill the fatteſt ſheep in the 
Rock for themſelves. I foon procured the 
former, but my heart rejected the latter 
part of his advice; my foul was in the 
poſſeſſion of my Eliza, who accepted my 
| Offered hand, with the dreary pf̃oſpect be- 
fore her of a life of care, and a very nar- 
row income. This ſtep furniſhed my fa- 
mily with an excuſe to renounce me; nor 
have my bitter misfartunes been able to 
move my father to relieve or pity them. 
My wife had been left, by her father, 
five hundred pounds, which were in the 
hands of her brother, whoſe extravagance 
put it out of his power to pay her little for- 
zune ; but he ſaid, he very ſoon would, as 


he 
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be was on the point of mortgaging part of his 
eſtate, We therefore took up furniture on 

credit, began houſe-keeping, and contract- 
ed unavoidable debts ; our family encreaſ- 
ing, while we were amuſed by the promiſes 
of Mr. Marſh, and the expected mortgage, 
my curacy enabled me to keep up my pay- 
ments for family neceſſaries, but the furni- 
ture was yet unpaid for; and after three 
years patience and forbearance, I was 
given to underſtand, that the perſon who 
truſted me could no longer wait for his 
money. I came here to Beeſton Grove, 
hoping to receive at leaſt a moiety of my 
wife's fortune, when I found, to my un- 
ſpeakable grief and diſappointment, that 
Mr. Marſh had run out his. whole property, 
that he had a commiſſion. in the militia, 
which was all his dependance, and that 
my wife and her ſiſter would, in all likeli- 
hood, loſe every ſhilling of their little for- 
tunes. To threaten was idle; to remonſtrate 
van ; I returned ſorrowing home, and re- 
vealed to my creditor my ſituation ; he was 
ſo good as to take back the furniture, and 


We 
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we were obliged to hire a furniſhed apart. 
ment. The income of my cure now he. 


came, with ſuch a deduction as the increaſe 


of my rent, too ſcanty for the ſubſiſtence 


of my family; our diſtreſs was hourly in- 


creaſing ; want and miſery were our only 
proſpects. 

At this period the late war commenced; 
we lived in a ſea- port town; and my diſtreſ, 


being made known to the commander in 


chief, he procured me a chaplain's warrant 


for a ſhip, then under orders to the Welt 


Indies; my Eliza implored me not to leave 


her; but could I ſtay to ſee her want com- 


mon neceſſaries? Hard was the trial; yet 
the anguiſn of ſeeing my wife and children 
ſtarving, was too great to fuffer me to he- 
ſitate. A few trifling preſents, from ſome 
of my charitable congregation, enabled Mrs. 
Cadogan to move, with our three children, 
into a cheap part of Yorkſhire, where a 
lady recommended them to board; and with 


| heavy heart I embarked. The ſhip I was 


appointed to was ſent out to be eommand- 
ed by a young officer,” who had diftin- 
| guiſhed 
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guiſhed himſelf by his bravery and con- 
duct; with him I continued fix years, diſ- 
tinguiſned by the friendſhip and favour of 
one of the beſt offices in the whole navy 
of England. 

About that period a young nobleman, 
whoſe health was injured by his long reſi- 
dence abroad, had permiſſion to return to 
England. I was honoured with his partt- 
cular friendſhip, and he apphed to my cap- 
tainto make an exchange of chaplains, which 
he, conſidering the offer to be for my ad- 
vantage, conſented to. We ſet ſail, and 
I had the misfortune to. loſe my patron, 
within three weeks after we left the Weſt 
Indies. He died in my arms, having ge- 
nerouſly bequeathed me every thing that 
was his property on board the ſhip. 

You muſt well remember the calamitous 
accidents that befel our navy in the laſt 
year of the war; our ſhip was one of thoſe 
that was loſt; my all was unfortunately 
embarked in her ; not only the bequeſt of 
my deceaſed friend, but my hard ſavings 


and 
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and earnings, in a climate which ruined 
my conſtitution, and from which I v 
doomed to return a beggar. After exiſting 
three days in the moſt tremendous ſtorm 
that ever was known, every man on board, 
from the captain to-the fore-maſt men, be. 
ing exhauſted by the fatigue of | cooftantly 
keeping all the pumps going, and the na. 
tural terror of diſſolution, we were provi- 


dentially preſerved, in the inſtant the ſhip 


was linking, by ſome merchantmen, who 
| had failed under our convoy, but who had 
' parted company in the ſtorm, 

I Will not ſay, in the moment of au 

deliverance, when I ſaw the thip I had fo re- 
cently left, go to the bottom, I did not feel 
a thankful joy that I yet exiſted; but when 
I conſidered that I was now on my paſſage 
home; that I was returning to my wife and 


A children in a ſtate of abſolute wretched- 


neſs, and poorer than when I left them; 
that the little wealth I had fondly hoarded 
for my Eliza, was all irrevocably loſt, (un- 
grateful to the mercy that preſerved me) 
u I wiſhed 
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[wiſhed to have periſhed with them, ra- 
ther than return to * dear girl a hapleſs 
beggar. 

We had not outlived this dreadful ſtorm 
three days, when, to compleat our miſeries, 
we were captured by the Spaniards, and car- 
ried into Cales ; my watch, buckles, and 
whatever trifles I could carry about me 
from the wreck, together with twenty gui- 
neas in money, were, contrary to the prac- 
tice of kings ſhips, taken from me; and I 
was ſent among my countrymen to a priſon 
* 
The accumulated hardſhips of impriſon- 
ment, and ill health contracted in the Weſt 
Indies, and increaſed by my continual la- 
bour, in common with other gentlemen, 
at the pump of our ſinking veſſel, brought 
me to the verge of that eternity I longed 
molt fervently to enter upon. By the favour 
of ſome humane gentlemen, I was among the 
rſt who were in the exchange of priſoners, 
and returned to my native, but dreaded, 
ſhore, with a diſeaſed body, and broken 
ſpirit, 

Vor. I, L 


Almoſt 
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- Almoſt the firſt perſon: I' ſaw, after land- 

ing, was the gallant. commander, with 
whom I had ſo long officiated ; his foul 
was the ſeat of true bravery, and there com- 
paſſion ever dwells.; he was ſhocked at the 
ravage that ſickneſs andmisfortune had made 
in my perſon, and circumſtances; he pro. 
miſed to intereſt hunſelf in my behalf; he 
ſaid, he was appointed to command a fine 
 new.ſhip, then on the ſtocks; that he had 
been promiſed; by the firſt lord, he ſhould 
name his on officers; that, as in his long 
ſervices he had been able to promote moſt 
of his followers, he ſhould make a point 
of naming me, and me only; he was now 
going to London, whither he adviſed me 
to follow him. 

III able to travel, I nevertheleſs ſet out 
as ſoon as I could fit upright, and deferred: 
taking my Eliza to my fond, my anxious 
heart, or apprizing her of my return, inthe 
hope, vain, vain hope, of ſeeing her with 
power to en. as: well . 
happy. * 
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My captain kept his word; he made in- 
ſtant application on my behalf; but peace 
was in view, and Brave men decreaſed in va- 
lue; a change in the Admiralty had alſo taken 
place, and he was now given to underſtand, 
that all his people muſt be named by the 
board. Nevertheleſs, the chaplainſhip be- 
ing yet open, I drew up, by his deſire, a 
memorial, ſetting forth the time I had 
ſerved, the hardſhips I had undergone, my 
i health, and miſerable ſituation, Ah! 
Sir, how little do thoſe in power conſider 
the memorials and petitions they daily 
throw by as waſte paper; ſome of them un- 
peruſed, are often of more importance to 
the wretched writers, than their exiſtence: 
that this was the fate of mine, I am willing 
to hope, for the honour of humanity, ſince, 
though my friend continued to pteſs my 
appointment with the utmoſt warmth and 
ſolicitude, I found, after waiting till my 
laſt guinea was changed, and my illneſs 
increaſed by the anxiety of my mind, a 
man, who was at the time in poſſeſſion of 
two church livings, had gotten what J had 
L 2 been 
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been anxiouſly waiting for ſix months; the 
Captain was hurt, both on my account 
and his own. You ſee, ſaid he reſentfully, 
I have no intereſt; but my friendſhip and 
good wiſhes: are yours; he then preſented 
me with ten guineas, and left me. 

With that ſum I now reſolved, ill as ! 
found myſelf, to travel to my Eliza; I ſhall 
at leaſt, ſaid I, die in her arms; but leſt 
the ſight of me, in my preſent deplorable 
condition, ſhould fatally alarm her, I wrote 
to the place where ſhe and my children 
boarded, to apprize the dear woman of my 
arrival and ſituation: but alas! I was un- 
able to follow my letter: a fever ſeized my 
brain; and I recovered not to a ſenſe of my 
extreme miſery, for twenty-three days. 
How it was poſſible, for my weak frame, 


to reſiſt the violence of the diſorder ſo 


long, God only knows: doubtleſs I was 
preſerved, among many others, to bleſs his 
merey, through the goodneſs of his favoured 


ſervant. 


— 


The firſt object I beheld on recover- 


ing my ſenſes was my Eliza. Can my grate- 
| ful 
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ſul heart ever forget her tranſports, when 
my ſenſes returned ? could they have been 
greater, had wealth and honour been the 
Jot of her poor unhappy huſband ? Oh! 
no, no.—Her impatience at my delay be- 
yond the time appointed in my letter, and 
her anxiety on account of my ill health, 
which I had ſlightly hinted, brought her 
at all riſks to preferve my life, to admini- 
ter comfort to her hapleſs huſband, in the 
hands of ſtrangers. At a ſmall lodging- 
houſe, in the ſkirts of the town, my faith- 
ful wife found me, without ſenſe of my 
ſituation, and leſs of the little property 1 
had about me. The people of the houſe 
delivered my account, as well as what 
money I had when I loſt my ſenſes; when 
thoſe were diſcharged, the nurſe and apo- 
thecary, and all other incidental expences 
paid, the ten guineas, preſented by my ge- 
zerous captain, were reduced to one. To 
defray the expence of her journey up, my 
Eliza had parted with ſome of her beft 
clothes; and ſhe had, in dread of the worſt, 
brought with her all her few valuables; 

L 3 thoſe 
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thoſe you may ſuppoſe, Sir, from our an. 
tecedent diſtreſs, were trifling. . 

My recovery was flow and doubtful ; i 
I had been able to get a church cure in 
London, I was incapable of performing the 
duty; the ſadneſs of my proſpects, the 
_ dreadful ſituation of my. family, and the 
grief of my wife, all contributed to retard 


© he return of my ſtrength ; my poor girl 


ſold her things to ſupport us, and we were 


reduced to our laſt ſhilling, when the land. 
lady, whoſe heart would have done honour 


to a higher ſtation, brought up the News. 
paper, with an advertiſement for a perſon 
in orders to ſerve a church, at a great di- 
ſtance from London. : 

Mrs. Cadogan was in raptures. Now, 
my dear James, ſaid ſhe, if we are 6 
fortunate as to obtain this, you will regain 
your health, and I ſhall be the happieſt of 
women. With hope in her countenance, 
ſhe left me to enquire into the particulars, 
and ſoon returned, rather Jeſs elated, but 
ſtill cheerful. The advertiſement was from 
Doctor Orthodox; and the idea of return- 


ing 
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ing to her native vale, in ſuch narrow cir- | 
cumſtances, a little damped the joy of my 
Eliza; but as ſhe had been ſo many years 
out of the neighbourhood, lady Egerton 
having taken her at the age of fourteen, we 
flattered - ourſelves, ſhe might not be re- 


cognized by any of her old acquaintances, 


more eſpecially as it was expreſsly condi- 
tioned, we ſhould not reſide in the pariſh. 
I vrote to the Doctor, informing him of 
my ill ſtate of health; to that, bleſſed be 
the works of Almighty God, he did not 
object, provided I could do the duty, which 
he ſaid was very little. I did not find 
it exactly ſo; but as he was fo good as 
to diſpenſe with my agreement, to live out 
of the pariſh, when 1 found it impoſſible, 
particularly. in winter, otherways to attend 
on the various duties of my ny I do 
not complain. 15 
But I muſt not omit telling you, Sir, 
how it pleaſed God to aſſiſt me in 80 
journey hither. 1 0 ; 
When every point was fixed and agreed 
to between the Rector's agent and myſelf, 
the 
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the difficulty then was, how to get my fa. 
mily together, and convey them to Ether: 
my children were left in Yorkſhire, where 
twelve pounds was due for their board; the 
few things my Eliza had left behind, were 
inſufficient to diſcharge this debt; and ſhe 


vowed, no conſideration ſhould ever more 


part us. I had not a ſhilling in the world: 
I wrote in that deep diſtreſs to my father: 
by return of poſt a letter came from Shrop- 


| ſhire; neither Eliza or myſelf had taſted 


any thing but bread, and the cheapeſt tea 
we could buy, which, as we had boiling 
water in the houſe, we drank without ſu- 
gar or milk. The letter was a double one, 


and the poſtage came to eight pence. 


The miſtreſs of the houſe where we 
lodged knew we were poor, but had no 
fuſpicion we were ſtarving ; ſhe repeatedly 


called for the eight pence. Alas! we had 


not a halfpenny. My wife, with the crim- 
fon dye over her pale cheeks, heſitatingly 
confeſſed we had no money, and begged 
to borrow what would pay for the letter. 


Ns 
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No money, my dear! ſaid the good 
creature, why, how do you live? She diſ 
miſſed the poſtman, and followed my wife 
into our apartment, where, it being then 
about three o'clock, ſtood our dinner, viz. 
a tea-pot with weak bohea tea, and ſome 
dry bits of bread ; ſhe looked on each al- 
ternately, and taking the hand of my Eliza, 
Mrs. Cadogan, cried ſhe, you ſhall board 
with me, while you ſtay—you ſhall—I in- 
fiſt upon it, and you ſhall begin this very 
day, this moment. My wife - but how can 
I deſcribe the ſcene ? how do juſtice to the 
humanity of this poor woman ? I had my 
letter yet unopened in my hand :—I fondly 
flattered myſelf, its contents would prevent 
the obligations the worthy creature wiſhed 
to lay on us : —with trembling eagerneſs I 
broke the ſeal. — Oh, Sir, —it was a blank 
cover, with my own letter returned ; God 
forgive my reflections at that cruel moment. 
In the poignancy of my feelings I forgot 
the ſtroke came from a father I had diſ- 
obeyed. Urged by neceſſity, and invited by 
ludneſs, we accepted the offer of our cha- 

ritable 
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| Heable landlady; and though 1 knew my 
noble Captain vas 'to0 generous to be rich 
yet having no other Arete; 1 reſobved 
once more to apply to him. 
After a week's enquiry ghet every 
morning at his lodgings, which I was obliged 
to make myſelf, with a letter ready written 
in my pocket, without once meeting him at 
home, and as I was returning dejected from 
his door, I faw him croſſing the ſtrett 
My joy had then neatly deprived me of 
the opportunity chance favoured me with, 
I ſtaggered through wealeneſs and confu- 
lion, and with the low obeiſance of n 
gave him my letter. 

So much was 1 ed dend had” 
worſe, in the little time that was elapſed 
fince I had ſeen him, that he did not at firlt 
know me, and was putting the letter in 
his pocket; I humbly followed his ſteps; 
he turned round. Does the letter require 
an anfwer, friend? He opened it. My God 
Cadogan, is that I muſt lay down my 
A 
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In that moment an elegant vis: a- vis drew. ? 
up a lady, beautiful beyond deſcription, 
bright in the dazzling charms. of innocence 
and honour— It was a woman—Angels. do. 
not ride in gilded cars-—called to my Capt- 
tin, with a ſweet, but modeſt familiarity, 
in the gaiety of a youthful heart, unbent by. 
calamity, You dine with us to-day, Cap- 
tain, Lou do me great honour, Madam, 
anſwered he, but I have an engagement. 

I will not be refuſed; and. ſnatching my: 
letter, which he had open in his hand, 
Come, I know this is an important matter, 
by your grave face. I will not reſtore it till 
you promiſe. 

Be pleaſed to read ĩ it, lid he wich afude 
den quickneſs, 

Will you come? 

If your Grace will-read ah bana. 
renly creature !- ſhe complied. 

The bloom in her cheeks. . ; 
the tear of ſympathetic charity filled her eye. 
Oh! Lord, Captain, cried-ſhe, what upon 
earth ſhall I do? I have been out ſhopping 
this morning, and Urn all my money; I 
have 
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have only my card d purſe. Where is the oa 
man? 

He pointed to where I ſtood ; ſhe looked 
at me a moment, then beckoning, the tears 
ſtreaming down her lovely face: You, in- 
deed, look ill, Sir, ſaid ſhe, dropping her 
purſe into my hat. 

My generous Captain engaged to follow 
her, and then congratulated me on my acci- 
dental good fortune. I am very poor, ſaid 
he; myſelf, and could not have effentially 
aſſiſted you; leave your addreſs at my lodg- 
ings, and reſt aſſured I will remember you. 

The purſe contained thirty-nine guineas; 
it paid our humane landlady, enabled us to 
fetch our children, and ſet us down where the 
angel of peace found us. Pardon, Sir, the 
prolixity of this letter, and accept of the 
utmoſt wiſhes that gratitude and reſpect can 
inſpire in the heart of man, from, 

SIR, 
Your moſt grateful, obliged, and & ever 
devoted humble ſervant, 
JAMES CADOGAN, 
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